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CHAPTER IV. 

A Description of Mr. Wilson's way of Living. 
The Tragical Adventure of the Lig, and 
other grave Matters. 


The gentleman returned with the bottle; and 
Adams and he sat some time silent, when the 
former started and cried, ** No, that won't do.” 
The gentleman inquired into his meaning; he 
answered, “He had been considering that it 
was possible the late famous king Theodore 
might have been that very son whom he had 
Jost;’” but added, that his age could not answer 
that imagination. ‘* However,”’ says he, “God 
disposes all things for the best, and very proba. 
bly he may be some great man, or duke, and 
may, one day or olber, revisit you im that capa 
city.” The gentleman answered, he should 
know him among ten thousand; for he had a 
mark on his left breast of a strawberry, which 
his mother had given him by longing for that 
fruit. 

That beautiful young lady, the morning, now 
rose from her bed, and, with a countenance 
blooming with fresh youth and sprightliness, like 
Miss ——,* with soft dews hanging on her 
pouting lips, began to take her early walk over 
the eastern hills; and presently after, that gal- 
lant person, the eun, stole solily from his wile’s 
chamber, to pay his addresses to her; when the 
gentleman asked his guest if he would walk 
forth and survey bis litle garden, which he 
readily agreed to; and Joseph at the same time 
awaking from a sleep in which he had been 
two hours buried, went with them. No par- 
terres, no fountains, no statues, embellished 
this little garden. Its only ornament was a 
short walk, shaded on each side by a filbert 
hedge, with a smal! alcove at one end, whither 
in hot weather the gentleman and his wife used 
to retire, and divert :hemselves with their chil- 
dren, who played in the walk before them. But 
though vanity had no votary in this little spot, 
here was variety of fruit, and every thing useful 
for the kitchen, which was abundantly sufficient 
to catch the admiration of Adams, who told the 
gentleman he had certainly a good gardener. 
Sir, answered he, that gardener is now before 
you; whatever you see here, is the work solely 
of my own hands. Whilet lam providing neces- 
saries for my table, | likewise procure myself an 
appetite for them. In fair seasons, | seldom pass 
Jess than six hours of the twenty-four in this 
place, where | am not idle; and by these means I 
have been able to preserve my health ever since 
my arrival here without assistance from physic. 
Hither I generally repair at the dawn, and exer- 
cise myselt, whilst my wife dresses her children 
and prepare our breakfast; after which we are 
seldom asunder during the residue of the day; 
for when the weather will not permit them to 
accompany me here, | am usually within with 
them; for lam neither ashamed of conversing 
with my wife, nor of playing with my children: 
to say the truth, I do not perceive that inferiority 
of understanding which the levity of rakes, the 
duiness of men of business, or the austerity of 
the learned, would persuade us in in women. 
As for my woman, I declere I have found none 
of my own sex capable of making juster obser- 
vations on life, or of delivering them more 
y payee Sad do I believe any one possessed 
of a faithfulier or braver frend. And sure, as 
this fr ip is 8w d with more delicacy 
and tenderness, so it is confirmed by dearer 
pledges than can attend the closest male alli- 
ance: for what union can be go fast as our com 
mon interests in the fruits of our embraces? 
Perhaps, Sir, you are not yourself a father; if 
you are not, be assured you cannot conceive the 
delight I have in my little ones. Would you 
not despise me, if you eaw me stretched oa the 
ground, and my children playing round me? * I 
should reverence the sight,” quoth Adams, ‘I 
myself am now the father of six, and have been 
of eleven, and I can say I never scouiged a chiid 
of my own, unless as his schoolmaster, and 
then have felt every stroke on my own poste- 
riors, And as to what you say concerning wo 
men, I have often lamented my own wife did 
not understand Greek.’’ The gentleman smiled, 
and answered, he would not be apprehended to 
insinuate that his own had an understanding 
above the care of her family; on the contrary, 
says he, my Harriet, | assure you, is a notable 
housewife, and the housekeepers of few gentle- 
men understand cookery or confectionary bet- 
ter; but these are arts which she hath no great 
occasion for now: however, the wine you com- 
mended so much last night at supper, was of 
her own making, as is indeed all the liquor in 
My house, except my beer, which falls to my 
province. ** And | assure you it is as excellent,” 
quoth Adams, as ‘‘ever | tasted.” We formerly 
kept a maidservant, but since my girls have 
been growing up, she is unwilling to indulge 
them in idleness; for as the fortunes I shall give 
them will be very small, we intend not to breed 
them above the rank they are likely to fill here- 
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after, nor to teach them to despise or ruin a 
plain husband. fadeed, I could wish a man of 
my own temper, and a retired life, might fall to 
their lot; for | have experienced, that the calm 
serene happiness which is seated in content, is 
meconsistent with the hurry and bustle of the 
world. He was proceeding thus, when the little 
things, being just risen, ran eagerly towards 
him, and asked his blessing. They were shy to 
the strangers; but the eldest acquainted her 
father, that her mother and the young gentle- 
woman were up, and that breakfast was ready. 
They all went in, where the gentleman was sur- 
prised at the beauty of Fanny, who had now 
recovered herself from her fatigue, and was en- 
urely clean drest; for the rogues who had taken 
away her purse, bad left her bundle. But if he 
was so much amazed at the beauty of this young 
crea\ure, his guests were no less charmed at 
the teaderness w'iich appeared in the behaviour 
of the husband and wife to each other, and to 
their children, and at the dutiful and affectionate 
behaviour of these to their parents. These in- 
stances pleased the well disposed mind of Adams 
equally with the readiness which they expressed 
to oblige their gueste, and their forwardness to 
offer them the best of every thing in their house; 
aad what delighted him still more, was an in- 
stance or two of their charity: for whilet they 
were at breakfast, the good woman was called 
to assist her sick neighbour, which she did with 
some cordiale made for the publie use; and the 
good man went into his garden at the same 
time, to supply another with something which 
he wanted thence; for they had nothing which 
those who wanted it were not welcome to. 
These good people were in the utmost.cheerful 
ness, when they heard the report of a gun; and 
immediately afterwards a little dog, the favourite 
of the eldest daughter, came limping in all 
bloody, and laid himself at his mistress’s feet. 
The poor girl, who was about eleven years old, 
burst into tears at the sight; and presently one 
of the neighbours came in and informed them 
that the young squire, the son of the lord of the 
manor, had shot hun as be passed by, swearing 
at the same time, be would prosecute the mas- 
ter of him for keeping a spaniel; for that he had 
given notice he would not suffer one in the 
parish. The dog, whom his mistress had taken 
into her lap, died in a few minutes, licking her 
hand. She expressed great agony at her loss; 
and the other children began to cry for their 
sister’s misfortune, nor could Fanny herself re- 
frain. Whilet the father and mother attempted 
tv comfort her, Adame grasped his crabstick, 
and would have sallied out after the squire, had | 
not Joseph withheld him. He could not, how- 
ever, bridle his tongue—he pronounced the word 
rasca/ with great emphasis; said he deserved to 
be hanged more than a highwayman, and wished 
he had the scourging him. The mother took 
her child, lamenting and carrying the dead fa- 
vourite in ber arms, out of the room, when the 
gentleman said, this was the second time this 
equire had endeavoured to kill the little wretch, 
and had wounded him emartly once before; add- 
ing, be could have no motive but ill.nature; for 
the little thing, which was not near as big as 
one's fist, had never been twenty yards from 
the house in the six years his daughter had had 
it. . He said he had done nothing to deserve 
this usage, but hie father had too great a for- 
tune to contend with; that he was as absolute 
as any tyrant in the universe, and had killed all 
the dogs, and taken away all the guns in the 
neighbourhood; and not only that, but he 
trampled down hedges, and rode over corn and 
gardens, with no more regaid than if they were 
the highway. ‘I wish I could catch him in my 
garden,”’ says Adams; ‘‘ though I would rather 
torgive him riding through my house than such 
an ill-natured act as this.’’ 

The cheerfulness of their conversation being 
interrupted by this accident, in which the guests 
could be of no service to their kind entertainer, 
and as the mother was taken up in administer- 
ing consolation to the poor girl, whose disposi- 
tion was too good hastily to forget the sudden 
loss of her little favourite, which had been fond- 
ling with her a few minutes before, and as Jo- 
seph and Fanny were impatient to get home, 
and begin those previous ceremonies to their 
happiness, which Adams had insisted on, they 
now offered to take their leave. The genile- 
man imporiuned them much to stay to dinner: 
but when he found their eagerness to depart, 
he summoned bis wife, and accordingly having 
performed all the usual ceremonies of bows and 
courtesies, more pleasant to be seen than to be 
related, they took their leave; the gentleman 


with ale and tobacco, renewed their journey 
with great alacrity; and pursuing the road into 
which they were directed, travelled many miles 
before they met with any adventure worth re- 
lating. In this interval we shall present our 
readers with a very curious discouree, as we ap- 
ptehend it, concerning public sehools, which 
passed between Mr. Joseph Andrews and Mr. 
Abraham Adame. . 

They had not gone far, before Adams calling 
to Joseph, asked him if he had attended to the 
gentleman’s story? He answered, ‘‘to all the 
former part.’? ‘* And don’t you think,’’ says 
he, ‘* he was a very unhappy man in his youth?” 
‘* A very unhappy man indeed,’’ answered the 
other. ‘‘Joseph,’’ cries Adams, screwing up 
his mouth, ‘+I have found it; 1 have discovered 
the cause of all the misfortunes which befell 
him. A public school, Joseph, was the cause 
of all the calamities which he afterwards suffer- 
ed. Public schools are the nurseries of all vice 
and immorality. All the wicked fellows whom 
I remember at the universily were bred at them. 
Ah, Lord! I can remember as well as if it was 
but yesterday, a knot of them; they called them 
king’s scholars, I forget why,—very wicked fel- 
lows! Joseph, you may thank the Lord you 
were not bred at a public echool, you would 
never have preserved your virlue as you have. 
The first care I always take, is of a boy’s 
morals: I had rather he should be a blockhead 
than an Atheist or a Presbyterian. What is all 
the learning in the world compared to hia im- 
mortal soul? “What shall a man take in ex- 
change for his soul? But the masters of great 
schools trouble themselves abuut no such thing. 
I have known a lad of eighteen at the university, 
who hath not been able to say his catechism: 
but for my own part, I always scourged a lad 
sooner for missing that than any other lesson. 
Believe me, child, all that gentleman’s mizsfor- 
tunes arose from his being educated at a public 
school.’’ 

“* It doth not become me,’’ answered Joseph, 
** to dispute any thing, Sir, with you, especially 
a matter of this kind; for to be sure you must 
be, allowed by all the world to be the best 
teacher of a school in all our county.” ‘ Yes, 
that,”’ says Adams, “I believe is granted me; that 
I may without much vanity pretend to—nay, | 
believe Imay go to the next county too; but 
gleriari non est meum.’’ ‘* However, Sir, as 
you are pleased to bid me speak,’’ says Joseph, 
** you know my late master, Sir Thomas Booby, 
was bred at a public echool, and he was the 
finest gentleman in all the neighbourhood; and 
I have often heard him say, if he hada hundred 
boys, he would breed them all at the same place. 
It was his opinion, and I have often heard him 
deliver it, that a boy taken from a public school, 
and carried into the world, will learn more in 
one year there, than one of a private education 
will in five. He used to say, the school itself 
initiated him a great way; (1 remember that 
was his very expression;) for great schools are 
little societies, where a boy of any cbservation 
may see in epitome what he will afterwards find 
in the world at large.’’ ‘* Hine illa lachryme; 
for that very reason,’’ quoth Adams, ‘‘I prefer 
a private school, where boys may be kept in 
i and ig ; for, ding to that 
fine passage in the play of Cato, the only Eng- 
lish tragedy I ever read, 








*If knowledge of the world must make men villains, 
May Juba ever live in ignorance.’ 


** Who would not rather preserve the purity of 
his child, than wish him to attain the whole cir- 
cle of arts and sciences, which, by the by, he 
may learn in the classes of a private school? 
For I would not be vain, but 1 esteem myself to 
be second to none, nulli secundum, in teaching 
these things; so that a lad may have as much 
learning in @ private as in a public education.” 
*‘And with submission,’’ answered Joseph, 
‘*he may get as much vice; witness several 
country gentlemen, who were educated within 
five miles of their own houses, and are as wicked 
as if they had known the world from their in- 
fancy. Il remember when I was in the stable, 
if a young horse was vicious in his nature, no 
correction would make him otherwise: I take it 
to be equally the same amongst men: if a boy 
be of a mischievous, wicked inclination, no 
schoo!, though ever so private, will ever make 
him good: on the contrary, if he be of a righteous 
temper, you may trust him to London, or wher- 
ever else you please, he will be in no danger of 
being corrupted. Besides, I have often heard 
my master say, that the discipline practised in 








and his wife heartily wishing them a good jour- 

ney, and they as heartily thanking them for 

their kind entertainment. They then departed, 

Adams declaring that this was the manner in 

which the people had lived in the golden age. 

CHAPTER Y. 

A Disputation on Schools, held on the Read 
between Mr. Abraham Adams and Juseph ; 
and a Discovery net unwelcome to them both. 
Our travellers having well refreshed them- 

selves at the gentleman’s house, Joseph and 

Fanny with sleep, and Mr. Abrabam Adams 


public schools was much better than that in pri- 
vate.” * You talk like a jackanapes,” says 
Adams, ‘and so did your master. Discipline, in- 
deed! Because one man scourges twenty or 
thirty boys more in a morning than another, is 
he, therefore, a better disciplinarian? 1 do pre- 
sume to confer in this point with all who have 
taught from Chiron’s time to this day; and if 1 
wae master of eix boys only, | would preserve 
as good discipline amongst them, as the master 
of the greatest school in the world. 1 say 
nothing, young man; remember, I say nothirg: 
but if Sir Thomas himeelf had been edysated 
nesrer home, and under the tuition of equebody, 





(remember I name nobody,) it might have been 
better for him; but his father must institute 
him in the knowledge of the world. emo 
mortalium omnibus horis sapit.’? Joseph seeing 
him run on this manner, asked pardon many 
times, assuring him he had no intention to offend. 

‘*T believe you had not, child,”’ said he, ‘sand 

I am not angry with you: but for maintaining 

good discipline’in a school; for this’’—And then 

he ran on as before, named all the masters who 
are recorded in old books, and preferred him- 
self to them all. Indeed, if this good man had 
any enthusiasm, or what the vulgar call a blind- 
side, it was this: he§thought a school-master the 
greatest character in the world, and himeelf the 
greatest of all school-masters, neither of which 
points he would have given up to Alexander the 

Great at the head of his army. 

Adams continued his subject till they came to 
one of the beautifulest spots of ground in the 
universe. It was a kind of natural amphithea- 
tre, formed by the winding of a small rivulet, 
which was planted with thick woods, and the 
trees rose gradually above each other by the 
natural aecent of the ground they stood on, 
which ascent as they hid with their boughs, 
they seemed to have been disposed by the design 
of the most skilful planter. The soil was spread 
with a verdure which no painter could imitate, 
and the whole place might have raised romantic 
ideas in older minds than those of Joseph and 
Fanny, without the assistance of love. 

Here they arrived about noon, and Joseph 
proposed to Adams that they should rest awhile 
in thie delightful placs, end rcfiesn themselves 
with some provisions which the good-nature of 
Mrs. Wileon had provided them with. Adams 
made no objection to the proposal; so down 
they sat, and pulling out a cold fowl, and a bot- 
tle of wine, they made a repast with a cheerful- 
ness which might have attracted the envy of 
more splendid tables. I should not omit, that 
they found among their provision a little paper, 
containing a piece of gold, which Adams ima- 
gining had been put there by misteke, would 
have returned back to restore it; but he was at 
last convinced by Joseph, that Mr. Wilson had 
taken this handsome way of furnishing them 
with a supply for their journey, on his having 
related the distress which they had been in when 
they were relieved by the generosity of the ped- 
lar. Adams said he was glad to see such an 
instance of goodaess; not so much for the con- 
veniency which it brought them, as for the sake 
of the doer, whose reward would be great in 
Heaven. He likewise comforted himself with a 
reflection that he should shortly have an op- 
portunity of returning it him; for the gentleman 
was within a week to make a journey into 
Somersetsbire, to pass through Adams's parish, 
and had faithfully promised te call on him, a 
circumstance which we thought too immaterial 
to mention before; but which those who have 
as great an affection for that gentleman as our- 
eelves, will rejoice at, as it may give them hopes 
of seeing him again. Then Joseph made a 
speech on charity, which the reader, if he is so 
disposed, may eee in the next chapter; for we 
ecorn to betray him into any such reading, with- 
out first giving him warning. 

CHAPTER V1. 

Moral Reflections by Joseph Andrews; with 
the hunting Adventure, and Parson Adams's 
miraculous Escape. 

1 have often wondered, Sir, said Joseph, to 
observe so few instances of charity among man- 
kind; for though the goodness of a man’s heart 
did not incline him to relieve the distresses of 
his fellow-creatures, methinks the desire of 
honour should move him to it. What inspires a 
man to build fine houses, to purchase fine furni- 
ture, pictures, clothes, and other things, at a 
great expense, but an ambition to be respected 
more than other people? Now, would not one 
great act of charity, one instance of redeeming 
a poor family from all the miseries of poverty, 
restoring an unfortunate tradesman by a sum of 
money to the means of procuring a livelshood 
by his industry, discharging an undone debtor 
from his debts or a jail, or any such lke exam- 
ple of goodness, create a man more honour and 
respect, than he could acquire by the finest 
house, furniture, pictures, or clothes, that were 
ever beheld? for not only the object himeelf, 
who was thus relieved, but all who heard the 
name of such a person, must, 1 imagine, reve- 
rence him infinitely more than the possessor of 
all those other things; which, when we so ad- 
mire, we rather praise the builder, the work. 
man, the painter, the lace-maker, the tailor, 
and the rest, by whose'ingenuity they are pro- 
duced, than the person who by his money makes 
them his own. For my own part, when I heve 
waited behind my lady in a room hung with fine 
pictures, while I have been looking at thera, I 
have never once thought of their owner, nor 
hath any one else, as I ever observed; for when 
it hath been asked whose pieture that was, it 
was never once answered, the mester’s of the 
house; but Ammyconni, Paul Varnish, Hanaibal 
Scratchi, or Hogarthi, which | suppose were 
the names of the painters: but if it wes asked, 
whe redesmed such a ene out ef prison, who 
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lent such a ruined tradesman money to set up, 
who clothed that family of poor small children, 
it is very plain what must be the answer, Ai 
besides, these great folks are mistaken, if they 
imagine they get any honour at all by these 
means: for I do not somone A ores was with — 
my lady at any house where she co 
the pe or farnitere: but Ihave heard 
her return home, meke sport, and jeor at WhAt- 
ever she had before commended: and I have 
been told by other gentlemen in livery, that it 
is the same in their families: but I defy the 
wisest man in the world to turn a true good 
action into ridicule. I defy him to do it. He 
who should endeavour it, would be laughed at 
himself, instead of making others laugh. No- 
body scarce doth any good, yet they all agree 
in praising those who do. Indeed it is strange, 
that all men should t in ng 
goodness, and no man endeavour to deserve 
that commendation; whilst, on the contrary, all 
rail at wickedness, and all are as eager to be 
what they abuse. This 1 know not the reason 
of; but it is as plain as daylight to those who 
converse in the world, as I have done these 
three years, ‘* Are all the great folks wicked, 
then?” says Fanny. To be sure there are some 
exceptions, answered Joseph. Some gentlemen 
of our cloth report charitable actions done by 
their lords and masters; and 1 have heard Squire 
Pope, the great poet, at my Jady’s table, tell 
stories of a man that lived at a place called 
Ross, and another at the Bath, one Al 
Al I forget his name, but it ie in the book 
of verses. This gentleman hath built up a state- 
ly house, too, which the squire likes very well; 
but his charity is seen further than his house, 
though it stands on a hill, ay, and brings him 
more honour, too, It was his charity that put 
him in the book, where the squire says he put 
all those who deserve it; and to be sure, as he 
lives among all the great people, if there were 
any such, he would know them. This was all 
of Mr. Joseph Andrews’s speech, which I could 
et him to recollect, which | have delivered as 
as was possible in his own words, with @ 
very small embellichment. But 1 believe the 
reader hath not been a little surprieed at the 
long silence of Parson Adams, especially as #0 
many occasions offered themselves to exert his 
curiosity and observation. The truth is, he was 
fast asleep, and had been so from the beginning 
of the preceding narrative: and indeed, if the 
reader considers that so many hours had past 
since he had closed his eyes, be will not wonder 
at his repose, though even Henley himeelf, or aw 
great an orator, (if any such be,) had been in 
his rostrum or tub before him. 

Joseph, who, whilst he was speaking, had 
continued in one attitude, with his bead re- 
clining on one side, and his eyes cast on the 
ground, no sooner perceived, on looking up, the 
position of Adams, who was stretched on hie 
back, and snored louder than the usual braying 
of the animal with long ears, than he turned to- 
wards Fanny, and taking her by the hand, be- 
gan a dalliance, which, though consistent with 
the purest i and d y, neither he 
would have attempted, nor she permitted, be- 
fore any witness. Whilet they amused them- 
selves in this harmless and delightful manner, 
they heard a pack of hounds approaching in full 
cry towards them; and presently afterwards saw 
a bare pop forth from the wood, and, crossing 
the water, land within a few yards of them in 
the meadow. The hare was no sooner on shore, 
than it seated itself on its hinder legs, and liet- 
ened to the sound of the pursuers. rome wae 
wonderfully pleased with the little wretch, and 
eagerly longed to have it in her arms, that she 
might preserve it from the dangers which eeem- 
ed to threaten it; byt the rational part of the 
creation do not always aptly Gistinguisn Weir 
friends from their foes; « hat wonder, then, if thie 
silly creature, the moment it beheld her, fled 
from the friend who would have protected it, 
and traversing the meadows again, passed the lit- 
tle rivulet on the opposite side. It was, how- 
ever, eo spent and weak, that it fell down twice 
or thrice in its way. This affected the tender 
heart of Fanny, who exclaimed, with tears in 
her cyes, against the barbarity of worrying a 
poor mnocent, defenceless animal out of its life, 
and putting it to the extremest torture for diver- 
sion. She had not much time to make reflec- 
tions of this kind; for on a sudden the hounds 
rushed through the wood, which resounded with 
their throats, and the throats of their retinue, 
who attended them on horseback. The dogs 
now paeeed the rivulet, and pursued the footsteps 
of the hare. Five horsemen attempted to leap 
over; three of whom succeeded, and two were 
in the attempt thrown from their saddles inta 
the water. Their companions, and their own 
horses, too, proceeded after their sport, and left 
their friends and riders to invoke the assistance 
of Fortune, or employ the more active means of 
strength and agility for their deliverance. Jo- 
seph, however, was not so unconcerned on this 
oceasion; he left Fanny for a moment to herself, 
and ran to the gentlemen, who were immediate- 
ly on their lege, shaking their ears, and easily 
with the help ef his band attained the benk, 














(for the rivulet was not at all deep,) and, with- 





















2 THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





out staying to thank their kind assister, ran 
dripping across the meadow, calling to their 
brother sportsmen to stop their horses: but they 
heard them not. 

The hounds were now very little behind their 
poor resling, staggering prey, which, fainting al 
most at every step, crawled through the wood, 
and iad almost got round to the place where 
Fanny stood, when it was overtaken by its 
enemics, and being driven out of the covert, 
was caught, and instantly torn to pieces before 
Fanny's face, who was unable to assist it with 
any aid more powerful than pity: nor could she 
prevail on Joseph, who had been himself a 
spolisman in his youth, to attempt any thng 


contrary to the laws of hunting, in favour of the | eye at once the idea of friendship, courage 
hare, which he said was killed fairly. | youth, beauty, strength, and swiftness? all which 


The hare was cauglit within a yard or two of 
Adams, who lay asleep at some distance from 


] No sooner had Joseph grasped his cudgel in 
his hand3, than lightning darted from his eyes; 
| and the heroic youth, swift of foot, ran with 
the utmost spe¢d to his friend's assistance. He 
bee beer him just a2 Rockwood had laid hold 
of the skirt of his cass6ck, which being torn, 
| hung to the ground. Reader, we would make 
a simile on this occasion, but for two reasons: 
the first ia, it would interrupt the de scription, 
which should be rapid in this part; but that doth 
not weigh much, many precedents occurrir g for 
such an interruption: the second, and much the 
greater reason is, that we could find no simile 
adequate to our purpose; for, indeed, what in- 
stance could we bring to set before our reader's 


blazed in the person of Joseph Andrews. Let 
those, therefore, that describe lions and t gers 


fie tovers; and the hounds, in devouring it, and | and heroes fiercer than both, raise their poems 
} 
| 


pulling it backwards and forwards, had drawn 
it 80 close to him that some of them (by mistake 
perhaps for the hare’s skin, had laid hold of the 
akirts of nis casscc!: others at the same time 

applying their teeth to his wig, which he had 
with a handkerchief fastened to his head, began 
to pull him about; and had not the motion of 
his body had more effec: on him than seemed 
to ha wrought by the noise, they must cértainly | 
bave tasted lis flesh, which delicious flavour! 
might have been fatal to him: but being roused | 
by these tuggings, he instantly awaked, and | 
with a jerk delivering his head from his wig, he | 
with a most admirable dexterity recovered his| 
legs, which now seemed the only members he | 
could entrust his safety to. tlaving. therefore, 

escaped likewise from at least a third part of | 
his cassock, which he willingly left as his exuvia| 
or spoils to the enemy, he fled with the utmost | 
apeed he could summon to his assistance. Nor 
let this be any detract.on from the bravery of 
bis character; let the number of his enemies, | 








and the surprise in which he was taken, be con- | Fairmaid, a bitch which Mr. John Temple had | executed, the squire thought he should easily ac- 


sidered; and if there be any modern so out- 
rageously brave, that he cannot admit of fight | 
in any circumstance whatever, I say, (but 1| 
whisper that softly, and I solemnly declare, with- | 
out any intention of giving offence to any brave | 
man in the nation,) I say, or rather | whisper, | 
that he is an ignorant fellow, and hath never | 
read Homer nor Virgil, nor knows he any thing | 

| 


of Hector or Turnus; nay, he ts unacquainted | 
with the history of some great men living, who, | 
though as brave as lions, ay, as tigers, have run 
away, the Lord knows how far, and the Lord} 
knows why, to the surprise of their friends, and | 
the entertainment of their enemies. But if per- 
Scne-uf such Heroic dispositions are a little of. 
fended at the behaviour of Adams, we aseure | 


them they shall be as much pleased with what| rescue, and with such might fell on the victor, | bis mother took care to equip him with horses, 


we sha!! immediately relate of Joseph Androws. | 
The master of the pack was just arrived, or, as 
the sportsmen call it, come in, when Adams set 
out, as we have before mentioned. This gen- 
theman was generally said to be a great lover of | 
humour; but not to mince the matter, especially 
as we are upon this subject, he was a great 
hunter of men: indeed, he had hitherto followed 
the sport with dogs of his own species; for he 
kept two or three couple of barking curs for 
that use only. However, as he thought he had 
now found a man nimble enough, he was wil- 
ling to indulge himself with other sport, and 
accordingly crying out, stole away, encouraged 
the hounds to pursue Mr. Adams, swearing it 
was the largest jack hare he ever saw; at the! 
same time hallooing and whooping as if a con- | 
qwered foe was flying before him, in which he 
was imitated by those two or three couple of 
human, or rather two-legged curs, on horeeback, 
which we have mentioned before 

Now thou, whoever thou art, whether a muse, 
or by what other name soever thou choosest to be 
called, who presidest over biography, and hast 
inspired all the writers of lives in these our 
wonderful times: thou who diet infuse euch 
wonderful humour into the peo of immortal Gul- 
liver; who hast carefully guided the judgment, 
whiist thou hast exalted the nervous, manly style 
of thy Mallet: thou who hadst no hand in that 
dedication and preface, or the translations 
which thou wouldst willingly have struck out of 
the life of Cicero: lastly, thou who, without 
the assistance of the least spice of literature, 
and even against his inclination, hast, in some 
pages of his book, forced Colly Cibber to write 
English; do thou assist mo in what I find myself 
unequal to; do thon introduce on the plain, the 
young, the gay, the brave Joseph Andrews, 
whilst men shall view hin with adamration and 
envy; tender virgins with love and anxious con- 
cern for his safety. 

No sooner did Joseph Andrews perceive the 


or plays with the simile of Joseph Andrews, 
who is himself above the reach of any simile. 

| Now Rockwood had laid fast hold’on the par- 
' son’s skirt, and stop his flight, which Joseph 
| no sooner perceived, than he levelled his cudgel 
at his head, and laid him sprawling. Jowler 
and Ringwood then fell on his great-coat, and 
had uncoubtedly brought him to the ground, 
had not Joseph, collecting all his ferce, given 
Jowler such a rap on the back, that, quitting 
his hold, he ran howling over the plain. A 
harder fate remained for thee, O Ringwood, 
Ringwood! the best hound that ever pursued a 
hare, who never threw his tongue but where 
the scent was undoubtedly true; good at trail- 
ing, and sure in a highway; no babbler, no 
over-runner, respected by the whole pack; for, 
whenever he opened, they knew the game was 
at hand. He fell by the stroke of Joseph 
Thunder, and Plunder, and Wonder, and Slun- 
der, were the next victims of his wrath, and 
measured their lengths on the ground. Then 


bred up in his house, and fed at his own table, 
and lately sent the squire fifty miles as a pre- 
sent, ran fiercely at Joseph, and bit him by the 
leg. No dog was ever tiercer than she, being 
descended from an Amazonian breed, and had 
worried bulls in herown country, but now waged 
an unequal fight; and had shared the fate of 
those we have mentioned before, had not Diana 
—for the reader may believe it or not, as he 
pleases—in that instant interposed, and in the 
shape of the huntsman snatched her favourite 
up in her arms. 

The parson noW faced about, and with his 
crabstick felled many to the earth, and scat- 
tered others, till he was attacked by Cesar, and 
pulled to the ground. Then Josepa flew to his 


that, Oh, eternal blot to his name! 
yelping away. 

The battle now raged with the most dreadful 
violence, when lo! the huntsman, a man of years 
and dignity, lifted his voice, and called his hounds 
from the fight, telling them, in a language they 
andersiood, that it was in vain to contend 
longer; for that fate had decreed the victory to 
their enemies. 

Thus far the muse hath with her usual digni- 
ty related this prodigious battle; a battle, we 
apprehend, never equalled by any poet, romance, 
or life writer, whatever; and having brought it 
to a conclusion, she ceased; we shall therefore 
proceed in our ordinary style with the continua- 
tion of this history. The squire and his com- 
panions, whom the figure of Adams, and the 
gallantry of Joseph, had at first thrown into a 
violent fit of laughter, and who had hitherto 
beheld the engagement with more delight than 
any chase, shooting-match, race, cock-fighting, 
bull or bear-baiting, had ever given them, began 
now to apprehend the danger of their hounds, 
many of which lay sprawling in the fields. The 
squire, therefore, having first called his friends 
about him, as guards for the safety of his person, 
rode manfully op to the combatants, and sum- 
moning all the terror he was master of into his 
countenance, demanded with an authoritative 
voice of Joseph, what he meant by assaulting 
his dogs in that manner? Joseph answered with 
great intrepidity, that they had first fallen on 
his friend; and if they had belonged to the 
greatest man in the kingdom, he would have 
treated them in the same way; for whilst his 
veins contained a single drop of blood, he would 


Cesar ran 


not stand idle by, and see that gentleman, | 


(pointing to Adams) abused either by man or 
beast; and having so eaid, both he and Adams 
brandished their wooden weapons, and put 
themselves into such a posture, that the squire 
and his company thought proper to preponderate 
before they offered to revenge the cause of their 


distress of his friend, when first the quick-scented | four-footed allies. 


dogs attacked him, than he grasped his cudgel 
in bis right hand, a cudgel which his father had | 
of his grandfather, to whom a mighty strong 
man of Kent bad given it for a present -on that) 


At this instant Fanny, whom the apprehen- 
sion of Joseph’s danger had alarmed so much, 
that, forgetting her own, she had made the 
utmost expedition, came up. The squire and 


day when he broke three heads on the stage. | all the horsemen were so surprived with her 


it was a cudgel of mighty strength and wonder- 
ful art, made by one of Mr. Deard’s best work- 


| 
| 
' 


beauty, that they immediately fixed both their 
eyes and thoughts solely on her, every one de- 





et 


imagined Josepli to be. He then invited Mr. 
Adams to dinner, and desired the young woman 
might come with him. Adams refused a long 
while; but the invitation was repeated with so 


fotmation which we received from a servant in) cd, ** Whoever had done it, it wae not his pro. 
the family, this part of otf history, which we fession to punish him that way; but for the per. 
take to be none of the least euriou#, Must have ' son whom he had accused, I am witness,’’ says 
been deplorably imperfect; though we must own | he, “ of his innocence; for | bad my eye on him 


men, whom no other artificer can equal; and | claring he had never seen 80 charming a crea- 
who bath made all those sticks which the beaus| ture. Neither mirth nor anger engaged them a | 


much earnestness and courtesy, that at length 
be was forced to accept it. His wig and hat, 
and other spoils of the field, boing gathered to- | 
gether by Joseph (for otherwise probably they 
would have been forgotten) he put himself into | 
| the best order he could; and then the horse and | 
foot moved forwards in the same pace tow ards | 
the squire’s house, which stood at a very little | 
distance. 

While they were on the road, the lovely Fan 
, ny attracied the eyes of all: they endeavoured | 
to oulvie one another in encomiums on her 
' beauty, which the reader will pardon my not 
relating, as they had not any thing new or un- | 
common in them: so must he likew ise my n 
setting down the many curieus jests which were 





made oa Adams; seme of them declaring that | 
> on hunting was the best sport in the world; | 
others commending his standing at bay which | 





they said he had done as well as any badger; 
with such like merriment, which, though it 





it probable, that some more jokes were (as they 
call it) cracked during their dinner; but we have 
by no means been able to come at the know- 
ledge of them. When dinner was removed, the 
poet began to repeat some verses, which he said 
were made extempore. The following is 9 copy 
of them, procured with the greatest difficulty: — 
An Extempore Poem on Parson Adams. 


‘ 
Did ever mortal such a parson view? 


His cassock old, his wig not over-new ; 
Well might the houn 
In smell more like to that than rusty 


have him for fox mistaken, 








ACU 
But would not it make avy mortal stare 
To see this parson taken fora hare 


| Could Phoebus err thus grossly, even he 


For a good player might have taken thee 
I 





At which words the bard whipped off the 
player’s wig, and received the approbation of 
the company, rather perhaps for the dexterity 
of his hand than his head. The player, instead 


would ill become the dignity of this history, af. | of retorting the jest on the poet, began to dis- 


forded much laughter and d:version to the squire | play his talents on the same subject 


| and his facetious companions. 

! CHAPTER VII. 

A Scene of Roasting, very nicely adapted to the | 
present Taste and Times. 

They arrived at the squire’s house just as his | 
dinner was ready. A litile dispute arose on the | 
account of Fanny, whom the squire, who was a 
jb achelor, was desirous to place at his own table: 
|} but she would not consent; nor would Mr. | 

Adams permit her to be parted from Joseph; so 
that she was at length, with him, consigned 
| over to the kitchen, where the servants were or- 
dered to make him drunk, a favour which was 
likewise intended for Adams, which design being 


complish what he had, when he first saw her, 
intended to perpetrate with Fanny. 
It may not be improper, before we proceed 
further, to open a little the character of this 
gentleman and that of his friends. ‘The master 
of this house, then, was a man of a very consi- 
| derable fortune; a bachelor, as we have said, 
| and about forty years of age: He had been 

educated (if we may here use the expression) in 
| the country, and at his own home, under the 
care of his mother, and a tutor, who had orders 
never to correct him, nor to compel him to learn 
;more than he liked, which it seems was very 

little, and that only in his childhood; for from 
| the age of fifteen he addicted himself entirely to 
| hunting, and other rural amusements, for which 








| hounds, and all other nece saries: and his tutor 
endeavouring to ingratiate himself with his 
young pupil, who would, he knew, be able hand- 
somely to provide for him, became his com- 
panion, not only at their exercises, but likewise 
over a bottle, which the young equire had a very 
early relish for. At the age of twen'y, his mo- 
ther began to think she had not fulfilled the duty 
of a parent; she therefore resolved to persuade 
her son, if possible, to that which she imagined 
would well supply all that he might have learn- 
ed at a public school or university. This is what 
they commonly call travelling; which, with the 
help of a tutor, who was fixed on toattend him, 
she easily succeeded in. He made inthree years 
the tour of Europe, as they term it, and return- 
ed home well furnished with French clothes, 
phrases and servants, with a hearty contempt for 
his own country, especially what had any favour 
of the plain spirit and honesty of our ancestors 
His mother greatly applauded herself at his re- 
turn; and now being master of his own fortune, 
he soon procured himself a seatin parliament, 
and was, in the common opinion, one of the finest | 
gentlemen of his age: but what distinguished | 
him chiefly, was a strange delight which he took 
in every thing which is ridiculous, odious, and 
absurd in his own species; so that he never | 
chose a companion without one or more of these 
ingredients; and those who were marked by! 
nature in the most eminent degree with them, 
were most his favourites. If he ever found a man 
who either had not, or endeavoured to conceal, 
these imperfections, he took great pleasure in 
inventing methods of forcing him into absurdi- | 
ties, which were not natural to him, or in draw- | 
ing forth and exposing those that were: for 
which purpose he was always provided with a 
| set of fellows whom we have before called curs; 
and who did, indeed, no great honour to the 
| canine kind: their business was to hunt out and 
| display every thing that had any savour of the 
above-mentioned qualities, and especially in the 
gravest and best characters: but if they failed in 
their search, they were to turn even virtue and 
| wisdom themselves into ridicule for the diver- 
sion of their master and feeder. The gentlemen 
|of cur-like disposition, who were now at his 
| house, and whom he had brought with him from 
London, were an old half-pay officer, a player, 
a dull poet, a quack-doctor, a scraping fiddler, 
| and a lame German dancing master. 
As soon as dinner was served, while Mr. 








He repeat- 
ed many scraps of wit out of plays, reflecting on 
the whole body of the clergy, which were re- 
ceived with acclamations by all present. It was 
now the dancing-master'’s turn to exhibit his 
talents; he, therefore, addressing himself to 
Adams in broken English, told him“ he wasa 
man ver well made for de dance, and he sup 
pose by his walk, dat he had learn from some 
great master. He said it was very pritty qua- 
lity in clergyman to dance;" and concluded with 
deSiring lim to dance a minuet, telling bim “ his 


4 | 
cassock would serve for petticoats, and that he 

would himself be his partner;’’ at which words | 
without waiting for an answer, he pulled out} 


his gloves, and the fiddler was preparing his fid- 
dle. The company offered the dancing-master 


all the while. Whoever he is, God furgive him, 
and bestow on hima little more sense, as well 
ay humanity.” The captain answered with a 
surly look and accent, **that he hoped he did 
not mean to reflect on him; d—n him, he had ag 
much imanity as another, and if any man said 
he had not, he would convince him of bis mis- 
take by cutting his throat.” Adams smiling, 
said ** he believed he had spoken right by acci- 
dent,’’ to which the captain returned, “ What do 
you mean by my speaking right? If you was not 
}a parson, | would not take these words; but 
j your gown protects you. If any man who wears 
a sword had said so much, I had pulled him by 
‘the nose before this.” Adams replied, “If he 
| attempted any rudeness to his person, he would 
not find any protection for himself in his gown;” 
and cleuching his fist, declared he had thrashed 
|many astouter man, The gentleman did all he 
| could to encourage his warlike disposition in 
Adams, and was in hopes to have produced a 
battle, but he was disappointed; for the captain 
made no other anower than, **It is well you are 
a parson;" and so drinking off a bumper to old 
mother church, ended the dispute 
Then the doctor, who had hitherto been gi- 
lent, and who was the gravest, but most mis- 
| chievous dog of all, ina very pompous speech, 
highly applauded what Adams had said, and as 
much discommended the behaviour to him. He 
proceeded to encomiums on the church and 
poverty; and, lastly, recommended forgiveness 
for what had paseed to Adams, who immediate- 
ly answered, ** that every thing was forgiven; 
and in the warmth of his goodness he filled a 
bumper of strong beer, (a liquor he preferred to 
wine) and drank a health to the whele compa- 
| ny, shaking the captain and the poet heartily 
| by the hand, and addressing himself with great 





| 


wagers that the parson out-danced him, which | respeet to the doctor, who, indeed, bad not 
he refused, saying, ** He believed so too; for he | laughed outwardly at any thing that passed, as 
had never seen any man in his life who looked lhe had a perfect command of his muscles, and 


have lately walked with about the Park in a 
morning; but this was far his master-piece; on 
its head was engraved a nofe and chin, which 
might have been mistaken for a pair of nut- 
crackers. The learned have imagined it design- 
ed to represent the Gorgon; but it was in fact 
copied from the face of a certain old English 
baronet, of infinite wit, humour, and gravity. 
He did intend to have engraved here many his- 
tories; a5 the first night of Captain B—— *s 





| moment longer; but all sat in silent amaze. The | Adams was saying grace, the eaptain conveyed 
| hunteman only was free from her attraction, | his chair from behind him; so that when he en. 
who was busy in cutting the ears of the dogs, | deavoured to seat himself, he fell down on the 
and endeavouring to recover them to life; in| ground: and this completed joke the first tothe 
which he succeeded so well, that only two of | whole company. The second joke was perform- 
no groat note remained slaughtered on the field |ed by the poet, who sat next to him on the 
of action. Upon this the huntsman declared, | other side, and took an opportunity, while poor 
«twas well it was no worse: for his part, he | Adams was respectfully drinking to the master 
could not blame the gentleman, and wondered | of the house, to overturn a plate of soup into his 
his master would encourage the dogs to hunt | breeches; which, with the many apologies he 


play, where you would have seen critics in em-} Christians; that it was the surest way to spoil 
broidery transplanted from the boxes to the pit,| them, to make them follow vermin, instead of 
whose ancient inhabitants were exalted to the} sticking to a hare.’’ 

galleries, where they played on catcalle. He The squire being informed of the little mis- 
did intend to have painted an auction-room,| chiefthat had been done, and perhaps having 
where Mr. Cook would have appeared aloft in| more mischief of another kind in his head, ac 

his pulpit, trumpeting forth the praises of a} costed Mr. Adams with a more favourable as- 
china basin; and with astonishment wondering | pect than before: he told him he was sorry fer 
that nobody bids more for that fine, that superb} what had happened; that be had endeavoured 
— He did intend to have engraved many other | all he could to prevent it the moment he was 
things, but was forced to leave out all for want acquainted with his cloth, and greatly com- 


ef room. 











mended the courage of his eervant; for so he 


made, and the parson’s gentle answers, caused 
much mirth in the company. Joke the third 
was served up by one of the waiting-men, who 
had been ordered to convey a quantity of gin 
into Mr. Adams's ale, which he declaring to be 
the best liquor he ever drank, but rather too rich 
of the malt, contributed again to their laughter. 


ce dance so well as de gentleman.’’ He then 
stepped forward to take Adams by the hand, 
which the latter hastily withdrew; and at the 
same time clenching his fist, advised him not to 
carry the jest too far, for he would not endure 
being put upon. The dancing-master no sooner 
saw the fist, than he prudently retired out of its 
reach, and stood aloof mimicking Adams, whose 
eyes were fixed on him, not guessing what he 
was at, but to avoid his laying hold on him, 
which he had once attempted. In the mean 
while, the captain perceiving an opportunity, 
pinned a cracker, or devil, to the cassock, and 
then lighted it with their little smoking candle. 
Adams being a stranger to this sport, and be- 
lieving he had been blown up in reality, started 
up from his chair, and jumped about the room to 
the intinite joy of the beholders, who declared 
he was the best dancer in the untverse. As s00n 
as the devil had done tormenting him, and he 
had a little recovered his confusion, he returned 
to the table, standing up ina posture of one 
who intended to make a speech. They all eried 
out *“*Hear him, hear him:'’ and he then 
spoke in the following manner: “ Sir, [ am sorry 
to see one, to whom Providence hath been so 
bountiful in bestowing his favours, make so ill 
and ungrateful a return for them; for though you 
have not insulted me yourself, it is visible you have 
delighted in those that do it, nor have once dis- 
couraged the rudeness which hes been shown (o- 
wards me, indeed, towards yourself, if you rightly 
understood them; for lam your guest, and by the 
laws of hospitality entitled to your protection 
One gentleman hath thought proper to produce 
some poetry upon me, of which I shall only eay, 
that I had rather be the subject than the com- 
poser. He hath been pleased to treat me with 
disrespect asa parson. I apprehend my order 
is not to be the subject of scorn, nor that T can 
become so, unless by being a disgrace to it, 


which I hope poverty will never be called. An. | 


other gentleman indeed hath repeated some sen- 
tences where the order itself is mentioned with 
contempt. He says they are taken from plays. 
I am sure such plays are a scandal to the go- 
vernment which permits them, and cursed will 
be the nation where they are represented. How 
others have treated me, I need not observe; they 
themselves, when they reflect, must allow the 
behaviour to be as improper to my years as to 
my cloth. You found me, Sir, travelling with 
two of my parishioners, (Ll omit your hounds fall- 
ing on me, for ! have quite forgiven it, whether 
it proceeded from wantonness or negligence of 
the huntsman) my appearance might very well 
persuade you that your invitation was an act of 
charity, though in reality we are well provided; 
yes, Sir, if we had an hundred miles to travel, 
we had sufficient to bear our expenses in a noble 
manner; (at which words he produced the half 
guinea which was found in the basket:) I do not 
show you this out of ostentation of riches, but 
to convince youl speak truth. Your seating me 
at your table was an honour which I did not 
ambitiously affect. When I was here, I endea- 
voured to behave towards you with the utmost 
respect; if I have failed, it was not with design, 
nor could I, certainly, so far be guilty as to de- 
serve the insults | have suffered. If they were 
meant, therefore, cither to my order or my pov- 
erty, (and you tee I am not very poor) the 
shame doth not lie at my door, and | heartily 
pray that the sin may be averted from yours.”’ 
He thos finished, and received ao general clap 
from the whole company. ‘Then the gentleman 
of the house told him ** he was sorry for what 
had happened; that he could not accuse him of 
any share in it; that the verses were, as himself 
had well observed, so bad, that he might easily 
answer them, and for the serpent, it was un- 
doubtedly a very great affront done him by the 
dancing master, for which if he well thrashed 





Mr. Adams, from whom we had most of this re 
lation, could not recollect all tbe jests of this 
hind practised on him, which the inoffensive dis 
postion of his own heart made him slow in dis. 
covering; and, indeed, had it not been for the in- 


him, as he deserved, the gentleman eaid he 
should be very much pleased to see it; in which, 
probably, he spoke the truth, Adams answer 


*All hounds that will hunt fox, or other vermin, 
will hunt a piece of rusty bacon trailed on the ground 


| could laugh inwardly without betraying the least 
| symptoms im his countenance. The doctor now 
began a second formal speech, in which he de- 
claimed against all levity of conversation, and 
what is usually called mirth. He said * There 
were amusements fitted for persons of all ages 
and degrees, from the rattle to the dwcussing a 
| point of philosophy, and that men discovered 
| themselves in nothing more than in the choice 
of their emusements; for,’’ says he, ‘* as st must 
| greatly raise our expectation of the future con- 
| duct in the life of boys, whom in ther tender 
years we perceive, instead of taw or balls, or 
\° her childish play-things, to choose, at theis 
leisure hours, to exercise their genius in conten- 
tions of wit, learning, and such ike; 80 must it 
insp re one with equal contempt of a man, if we 
should “diseover him playing at taw or other 
childish play.”’ Adams highly commended the 
doctor's opinion, and said, ** He had often won- 
dered at some passages in ancient authors, where 
Scipio, Lalius, and other great men, were re- 
presented to have passed many hours in amuse- 
ments of the most trifling kind.”’ The doctor 
replied, ‘* He had by him an old Greek manu- 
script where a favourite diversion of Socrates 
was recorded.” ‘* Aye,” says the parson eager- 
ly, ‘* I shou'd be most infinitely obliged to you 
for the favour of perusing it.’ The doctor pro- 
mised to send it him, and further said, that he 
believed he could describe it. ‘*I think,’’ says 
|he, “as near as I can remember, it was this. 
| There was a throne erected, on one side of 
| whic h sat a king, and on the other a queen, 
with their guards and attendants ranged on both 
sides; to whom was introduced an ambassador, 
| which part Socrates always used to perform him. 
| sell, and when he was led up to the footsteps of 
}the throne, he addressed himself to the mo- 
| narchs in some grave speech, full of virtue and 
| goodness, and morality and such lke. After 
which, he was seated between the king and 
|} queen, and royally entertained. This I think 
| was the chief part. Perhaps | may have forgot 
some particulars; for it is long since I read it.” 
Adams said “It was, indeed, a diversion worthy 
the relaxation of so great a man; and thought 
something resembling it should be instituted 
among our great men, instead of cards and other 
idle pastimes, in which he was informed the 
trifled away too much of their lives.”” He added, 
**The Christian religion was a nobler subject 
for these speeches than any Socrates could have 
invented.’ The gentleman of the house ap- 
proved what Mr. Adams had said, and declared 
**he was resolved to perform the ceremony this 
very evening,’’ to which the doctor objected, as 
no one was prepared with a speech, ** unless,” 
said he, turning to Adams, with a gravity of 
| countenance which would have deceived a more 
| Knowing man, ** you have a sermon about you, 
doctor.’’ ‘* Sir,” says Adams, “I never travel 
| without one, for fear of what may happen.” 
| He was easily prevailed on by his worthy friend, 
| as he now called the doctor, to undertake the 
| part of an ambassador; so that the gentleman 
| sent immediate orders to have the throne erect- 
ed, which was performed before they had drank 
two bottles: and, perhaps, the reader will here- 
after have no great reason to admire the nimble- 
ness of the servants. Indeed, to confess the 
truth, the throne was no more than this; there 
was agreat tub of water provided, on each side 
of which were placed two stools, raised higher 
than the surfaceof the tub, and over the whole was 
laid a blanket; on these stools were placed the 
king and queen, namely, the master of the house, 
and the captain. And now the ambassador was 
introduced, between the poet and the doctor, 
who, having read his sermon to the great enter- 
tainment of all present, was led up to his place, 
and seated between their majesties. ‘They im- 
mediately rove up, when the blanket, wantin 
its support at either end, gave way, and souse 
Adams over head and ears in the water; the 
captain made his escape, but unluckily the gen- 
tleman himself not being as nimble as he ought, 
Adams caught hold of him before he descended 
from his throne, and pulled him in with bim, to 
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GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION, % 





the entire eecret satisfaction of all the company. | 


Adams, after ducking the squire twice or thrice, 
leaped out of the tub, and looked sharp for thy 
doctor, whom he would certainly conveyed to 
the same place of honour; but hz nad wisely 
withdrawn: he then search<d tor his crabstick, 
and having found that, as well as his fellow-tra- 
vellers, he declated he would not stay a moment 
longer in such a house. He then departed, with- 
out taking leave of his host, whom he had ex- 
acted a more severe revenge on than he intend- 
ed: for as he did not use sufficient care to dry 
himself in time, he caught a cold by the acci- 
dent, which threw him into a fever, that had 
hke to have cost him his life. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Which some readers will think too short, and 
others too long. 


Adams, and Joseph, who was no less enraged 
than his friend at the treatment he met with, 
went out with their sticks in their hands, and 
earried off Fanny, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of the servants, who did all, without pro- 
ceeding to violence, in their power to detain 
them. They walked as fast as they could, not 
so much from any apprehension of being pur- 
sued, as that Mr. Adams might by exercise pre 
vent any harm fromthe water. The gentleman, 
who had given such orders to the servants con- 
cerning Fanny, that he did not in the least fear 
her getting away, no sooner heard that she was 
gone, than he began to rave, and immediately 
despatched several! with orders, either to bring 
her back, or never return. The poet, the play- 
er, and al! but the dancing master and doctor, 
went on this errand. 

The night was very dark, in which our friends 
began their journey; however, they made such 
expedition, that they soon arrived at an inn, 
which was at seven miles distance. Here they 
unanimously consented to pass the evening, Mr. 
Adams being now as dry as he was before he 
had set out on his embassy. 

This ian, which indeed we might call an ale- 
house, had the words, The New Inn, being writ 
on the sign, afferded them no better provision 
than bread and cheese, and ale: on which, how- 
ever, they made a very comfortable meal; for 
hunger is better than a French cook. 

They had no sooner supped than Adams, re- 
turrieg thanks to the Almighty for his feod, 
declared he had eat his homely commons with 
much greater satisfaction than his splendid din- 


ner, and expressed great contempt for the folly | 


of mankind, who sacrifice their hopes of Heaven 
to the acquisition of vast wealth; since so much 
comfort was to be found in the humblest state 
and the fowest provision. ‘ Very trve, sir,"’ 
says a grave man, who sat smoking his pipe by 
‘the fire, and who was a traveller as well as him- 
self; “1 have often been as much surprised as 
you are, when I consider the value which man- 
kind in general set on riches; sinee every day’s 
experience shows us how little isi their power; 
for what indeed truly desirable can they bestow 
on us? Can they give beauty to the deformed, 
strength to the weak, or health to the infirm? 
‘surely if they could, we should not see so many 
ill-favoured faces haunting the assemblies of the 
= would such numbers of feeble wretches 

anguish in their coaches and palaces. No, not 
the wealth of a kingdom can purchase any paint 
to dress pale ugliness in the bloom of that young 
maiden, nor any drugs to equip disease with the 
vigour of that young man. Do not riches bring 
us solitude instead of rest, envy instead of affec- 
tion, and danger instead of safety? Can they 
prolong their own possession, or lengthen his 
days who enjoys them? So far otherwise, that 
the sloth, the luxury, the care which attend 
them, shorten the lwes of millions, and bring 
them with pain and misery to an untwnely grave. 
Where, then, is their value, if they can neither 
embellish or strengthen our forms, sweeten or 
prolong our lives? Again—can they adorn the 
mind more than the body? Do they not rather 
swell the heart with vanity, puff up the cheeks 
with pride, shut our ears to every call of virtue, 
and our bowels to every motive of compassion!” 
**Give me your hand, brother,’’ said Adams in 
a rapture; “ for I suppose you are a clergyman.” 
**No, truly,” answered the other, (indeed he 
was a priest of the church of Rome; but those 
who understand our laws will not wonder he 


was not over-ready to own it.) ** Whatever you | 


are,’’ cries Adams, ‘‘you have spoken my sen- 
timents: I believe I have preached every syllable 
of your speech twenty times over: for it hath 
alwaye appeared to me easier for a cable rope, 
(which by the way is the true rendering of that 
word we bave translated camel) to go through 
the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to get 
into the kingdom of Heaven.”’ ‘ That, sir,” 








and had picked nis pocket of all that treasure 
“nich he had so ostentatiously produced. 

‘* Bless me,”’ cried Adams, ‘I have certainly 
lost it; I can never have spent it. Sir, as | am 
a Christian, I had a whole half guinea in my 
pocket this morning, and have nat now a single 
half-penny of it left. Sure the devil must have 
taken it from me.”’ ‘*Sir,’’ answered the priest 
smiling, ** you need make no excuses; if you are 
not willing to lend me the money, | am content- 
ed.’’ “ Sir,’’ cries Adams, ‘ if i had the great- 
est sum in the world; ay, if L had ten pounds 
about me, | would bestow it all to rescue any 
Christian from distress. 1 am more vexed at my 
loss on your account than my own. Was ever 
any thing so unlucky? because I have no money 
in my pocket, I shall be suspected to be no 
Christian.” **l am more unlucky, quoth the 
other, if you are as generous as you say: for 
really a crown would have made me happy, and 





conveyed me in plenty to the place I am going, 
which is not above twenty miles off, and where 
I can arrive by to-morrow night. 1 assure you 
I am not accustomed to travel penniless. Lam 
but just arrived in England; and we were forced 
by a storm in our passage to throw all we had 
overboard. I do not suspect but this fellow will 
take my word for the tnfle | owe him; but I 
hate to appear so mean as to confess myself 
without a shilling to such people: for these, and 
indeed too many others, know little difference 
in their estimation between a beggar and a 
thief.” However, he thought he should deal 
better with the host that evening than the next 
morning; he therefore resolved to set out im- 
mediately, notwithstanding the darkness; and 
accordingly, as soon as the host returned, he 
communicated to him the situation of his affairs, 
upen which the host, scratching his head, an- 
swered, ‘* Why, I do not know, master, if it be 
se, and you have no money. | must trust, I think, 
though I had rather always have ready money 
if I could; but, marry, you look kke so honest a 
gentleman, that I do not fear you paying me, if 
it was twenty times as much.” The priest 
made no reply, dut taking deave of him and 
Adams as fast as he could, not without confusion, 
and perhaps with some distrust of Adams’s sin- 
cerity, departed. 

He was no sooner gone, than the host shook 
his head, and declared, if he had suspected the 
fellow had no money, he would not have drawn 
him a single drop of drink, saying, he despaired 
| of ever seeing his face again; for that he looked 

like a confounded rogue. ‘* Rabbit the fellow,” 

|eries he, ** 1 thought by his talking so much 
| about riches, that he had a hundred pounds at 
| feast in his pockets.” Adams chid him for his 
| suspicions, which he said were not becoming a 
Christian; and then, without reflecting on his 
loss, or considering how he himself should de- 
part in the morning, he retired toa very homely 
| bed, as his companions had before; however, 
| health and fatigue gave them a sweeter repose 
| than is often in the power of velvet and down 
to bestow. 





CHAPTER Ix. 


Containing as surprising and bloedy adven- 
tures as can be found tn this, or perhaps any 
other authentic history. 


It was almost morning, when Joseph Andrews, 
whose eyes the thoughts of his dear Fanny had 
opened, as he lay fondly meditating on that 
| lovely creature, heard a violent knocking at the 
| door over which he lay. He presently jumped 
| out of bed, and opening the window, was asked 
| if there were no travellers in the house; and 

presently by another voice, if two men and a 
young woman had not taken up their lodgings 
there that mght. Though he knew not the 
| voices, he began to entertain a suspicion of the 
| truth; for indeed he had received some informa- 
tion from one of the servants at the squire’s 
house, of his design, and answered in the nega- 
tive. One of the servants, who knew the host 
well, called out to him by his name, just as he 
had opened another window, and asked him the 
same question, to which he answered in the 
affirmative. O ho! said another, have we found 
you? and ordered the host to come down and 
open his deor. Fanny, who was as wakeful as 
Joseph, no sooner heard ail this, than she leaped 
| from her bed, and hastily putting on her gown 
and petticoats, ran as fast as possible to Joseph's 
room, who then was almost drest; he imme- 
diately let her in, and embracing her with the 
most passionate tenderness, bid her fear nothing; 
for he would die in her defence. ‘‘Is that a 
| reason why | should not fear,’ says she, “ when 
|1 should lose what is dearer to me than the 
| whole world?’ Joseph then kissing her hand, 
said he could almost thank the occasion which 








said the other, ‘will be easily granted by di- | had extorted from her a tenderness she would 


vines, and is deplorably true; but as the prospect |mever indulge him with before. 


of our good at a distance doth not so forcibly 
affect us, it might be of some service to mankind 
to be made thoroughly sensible, which I think 
they might be with very little serious attention, 
that even the blessings of this world are not to 
be purchased with riches, a doctrine, in my 
pinion, not only metaphysically, but, if [ may 
80 say, mathematically demonstrable, and which 
1 have been always so perfectly convinced of, 
that I have a contempt for nothing so much as 
for gold.’’ Adams now began a long discourse ; 
but as most which he said occurs among many 
authors who treated this subject, I shall omit 
inserting it. During its continuance, Joseph 
and Fanny retired to rest, and the host likewise 
left the room, When the English pareon had 
concluded, the Romish resumed the discourse, 
which he continued with great bitternese and 
invective; and at last ended by desiring Adams 
to lend him eighteen-pence to pay his reckon 
ing, promising, if he never paid him, he might 
be assured of his prayers. The good man an. 
swered, that eighteen- pence would be too little 
to carry him any very long journey; that he had 
half a guinea in his pocket, which he would di 
vide with him. He then fell to eearching his 
pockets, but could find no money: for indeed the 
company, with whom he dined, had past one 
jest upon him which he did not then enumerate, 


He then ran 


| and waked his bed-fellow Adams, who was yet 


fast asleep, notwithstanding many calls from 


| Joseph: but was no sooner made sensible of their 


danger than he Icaped from his bed, without 
considering the presence of Fanny, who hastily 
turned her face from him, and enjoyed a double 
benefit from the dark, which, as it would have 
prevented any offence to an innocence less pure, 
or a modesty less delicate, so it concealed even 
those blushes which were raised in her. 

Adams had soon put on all his clothes but his 
breeches, which in the hurry he forgot; however, 
they were pretty well supplied by the length of 
his other garments: and now the house door 
being opened, the captain, the poet, the player, 
and three servants came in. The captain told 
the host that the two fellows who were in his 
house had run away with a young woman, and 
desired to know in which room she lay. ‘The 
host, who presently believed the story, directed 
them, and instantly the captain and poet, jostling 
one another, ran up. The poet, who was the 
nimblest, entering the chamber first, searched 
the bed and every other part, bul to no purpose; 
the bird was flown, as the impatient reader, who 
might otherwise have been 10 pain for her, was 
vefore advertised. hey then inquired where 
the men lay, and were approaching the cham. 
ber, when Joseph roared out in a loud voice, 





that he would shoot the first man who offered 
to attack the door. The cap'ain inquired what 
fire-arms they had, to which the host answered, 
he believed they had none; nay, he was almost 
convinced of it: for he had heard one ask the 
other in the evening, what they should have 
done if tiey had been overtaken when they had 
no arms; to which the other answered, they 
would have defended themselves with their 
sticks as long as they were able, and God would 
assist a just cause. This satisfied the captain, 
but not the poet, who prudently retreated down 
stairs, saying it was his business to record great 
actions, and not to do them. The captain was 
no sooner well satisfied that there were no fire- 
arms, than bidding defiance to gunpowder, and 
swearing he loved the smell of it, he ordered the 
servants to follow him, and marching boldly up, 
immediately atternpted to force the door, which 
the servants soon helped him to accomplish. | 
When it was opened, they discovered the enemy | 
drawn up three deep; Adams in the front, and 

Fanny in the rear. The captain told Adams, | 


CHAPTER X. passage in the whole play.” ‘* Ay, your speak- 
A Discourse between the Poet and Player, of | 08 't was — said the poet. “ My speah- 
no other use in this History, than to divert ~ *" said the player. “{ mean your nee. 
iio sander. peaking it, said the poet ** you was out, and 
: } then they hissed.” « They hissed, and then I 
Before we proceed any further in this tragedy,| was out. if J remember,” answered the player, 
| we shall leave Mr. Joseph and Mr. Adams tO] «and I must say this for myself, that the whole 
themselves, and imitate the wise conductors of} audience allowed I did your part justice: eo don’t 
| the stage; who, in the midat of a grave action, | jay the damnation of your play to my account.’ 
entertain you with some excellent piece of sa-| «] don't know what you mean by damnation,’” 
tire or humour, called a dance, which piece, | replied the poet. +‘ Why, you know it was act- 
| indeed, is therefore danced, and not spoke, as| ed but one night,” cried the player. * No,’? 
| it is delivered to the author by persons, whose | said the poet, * you and the whole town were 
| thinking faculty is by most people held to le in| my enemie-; the pit were all my enemies, fe!- 
i their heels, and to whom, as well as heroes,|Jows that would cut my throat, if the fear of 
‘who think with their hands, nature hath only} hanging did not restrain them—all tailors, Sir, 
, given heads for the sake of conformity, and as} q}j tailors.” ** Why should the tailors be so an- 
| they are of use in dancing, to hang their hats] gry with you?” cries the player, “I suppose you 
on. don’t employ so many in making your clothes.’’. 
| The poet, addressing the player, proceeded | «| admit your jest,” answered the poet, ** But? 
thus: ** As I was saying,” for they had been at you remember the affair as well as myself;. you 
this discourse all the time of the engagement | know there was a party in the pit and upper- 
above stairs, “the reason you have no good new | gallery, that would not suffer it to be given out: 





that if they would go all back to the house | plays is evident; it is from your discouragement 
again, they should be civilly treated: but unless | Of authors. Gentlemen will not write, Sir; they 
they consented, ke had orders to carry the young | will not write without the expectation of fame 
lady with him, whom there was great reason to | OF profit, or, perhaps, both. Plays are like trees, 
believe they had stolen from her parents; for | which will not grow without nourishment: but, 
notwithstanding her disguise, her air, which she | like mushrooms, they shoot up spontancously, 
could not conceal, sufficiently discovered her | @8 it were, ina rich soil. The muses, like vines, 
birth to be infinitely superior to theirs. Fanny | may be pruned, but not with a hatchet. The 
bursting into tears, solemnly assured him he | town, like a peevish child, knows not what it 
was mistaken; that she was a poor, helpless | desires, and is always beat pleased with a rattle. 
foundling, and had no relation in the world | A farce-writer hath, indeed, some chance for 
which she knew of; and throwing herself on her | success; but they have lost all taste for the sub- 
knees, begged that he would not attempt to | lime. Though I believe one reason of their de- 
take her from her friends, who she was con- | pravity is the badness of their actors. If a man 
vinced would die before they would lose her, | writes like an angel, Sir, those fellows know not 
which Adams confirmed with words not far from | how to give a sentimental utterance.”’ .“ Not 
amounting to an oath, The captain swore he 80 fast,” says the player; “ the modern actors are 
had no leisure to talk, and bidding them thank @8 good, at least, as their authors; nay, they 
themselves for what happened, he ordered the | come ‘nearer to their illustrious predecessors, 
servants to fall on, at the same time endeavour- | and I expect a Booth on the stage again, sooner 
ing to pass by Adams, in order to lay hold on | than a Shakespeare or an Otway; and, indeed, I 
Fanny ; but the parson intorrupting him, received | may turn your observation against you, and with 
a blow from one of them, which, without con- | truth say, that the reason no authors are encou- 
sidering whence it came, he returned to the cap- | raged, is, because they have no good plays.” 
tain, and gave him so dexteroua a knock in that |“! have not affirmed the contrary,” said the poet, 
part of the stomach which is vulgularly called | ‘‘but 1 am surprised you grow so warm; you 
the pit, that he staggered some paces back- | cannot imagine yourself interested in this dis- 
wards. The captain, who was not accustomed | pute; I hope you have a better opinion of my 
to this kind of play, and who wisely apprehend. | taste, than to apprehend I squinted at yourself. 
ed the consequence of such another blow, two | No, Sir, if we had six such actors as you, we 
of them seeming to him equal to a thrust through | should soon rival the Bettertons and Sandfords 
the body, drew forth his hanger, as Adams ap- | Of former times; for without a compliment to 
proached him, and was levellng a blow at his you, I think it impossible fur any one to have 
head, which would probably have silenced the excelled you in most of your parts. Nay, it is 
preacher for ever, had not Joseph in that instant @ solemn truth, and I have heard many, and all 
lifted up a huge stone basin in the cham-| great judges, express as much; and you will par- 
ber, with one hand, which six beaus could not don me if I tell you, I think every time I have 
have lifted with both, and discharged it,together seen you lately, you have constantly acquired 
with the contents, full in the captain’s face. some new excellence, like a snow-ball. You 
The uplifted hanger dropped from his hand, and have deceived me in my estimation of perfec- 
he fell prostrate on the floor with a lumpish tion, and have outdone what [ thought inimita- 
noise, and his halfpence rattled in his pocket; ble.’’ ‘* You are as little interested,” answered 
the red liquor which his veins contained, and the the player, ** in what I have said of other poets, 
water which the basin contained, ran in one | for d—n me, if there are not many strokes, ay, 
stream down his face and his clothes. Nor had whole scenes, in your last tragedy, which, at 
Adams quite escaped, some of the water having least,equal Shakspeare. There is a delicacy of 
in its passage shed its honours on his head, and | sentiment, a dignity of expression in it, which I 
began to trickle down the wrinkles or rather | will own many of our gentlemen did not do ads. 
furrows of his cheeks, when one of the servants | quate justice to. To confess the truth, they »-e 
snatching a mop out of a pail of water, which | bad enough, and I pity an author who is present 
had already done its duty in washing the house, | at the murder of his works.” ‘* Nay, it is but 
pushed it into the parson’s face; yet could not seldom that it can happen,” returned the poet; 
he bear him down; for the parson wresting the ‘‘ the works of most modern authors, like dead. 
mop from the fellow with one hand, with the born children, cannot be murdered. It is such 
other brought his enemy as low as the earth, wretched, half-begotten, half. writ, lifeless, spirit- 
having given him a stroke over that part of the less, low, grovelling stuff, that I almost pity the 
face, where, in some men of pleasure, the natu- actor who is obliged to get it by heart, which 
ral and artificial noses are conjoined. must be almost as difficult to remember, as 
Hitherto fortune seemed to incline the victory Words =— language you don’t understand.” “I 
on the travellers’ sid2, when, according to her #™ sure,” said the player, ** if the sentences have 
custom, she began to show the fickleness of little meaning when they are writ, when they are 
her disposition: for now the host entering the ®Poken they have less. I know scarce one who 
field, or rather chamber of battle, flew directly @Vver lays an emphasis right, and much less 
at Joseph, and darting his head into his stomach , ®4apts his action to his character. I have seen 
(for he was astout fellow, and an expert boxer) | ® tender lover in an attitude of fighting his twis- 
almost staggered him; but Joseph stepping one ‘fess, and a brave hero suing to his enemy with 
leg back, did with his left hand so chuck him bis sword in his hand.—I don’t care to abuse my 
under the chin, that he reeled. The youth wae Profession, but rot me, if in my heart | am not 
pursuing his blow with his right hand, when he | Clined to the poet's side.” “It is rather gene- 
received from one of the servants such a stroke US in you than just,” said the poet, ‘* and 
with a cudgel on his temples, that it instantly ‘hough Ihate to speak ill of any person's pro- 
deprived him of sense, and he measured his 4¥ction; nay, I never do it, nor wili—but yet, to 
length on the ground. | do justice to the actors, what could Booth or 
F cick wee : dad Betterton have made of such horrible stuff as 
anny ren ah with her Face he ae Fenton’s Mariamne, Frowd’s Philotas, or Mal- 
a coming to the pet i ° ars ? but the let's Eurydice, or those low, dirty, last dying 
wo serving men and the host now fell on him, | speeches, which a fellow in the city, or Wap. 
and soon subdued him, though he fought like a | ping, your Dillo or Lillo, what was his nam 
madman, and Jooked so black with the impres- | called tragedies?” “V. . i,” he pl nt 
sions he had received from the mop, that Don | Sons Se ee 
Quixote would certainly have taken him for an | ec q nk pee at Oe gen eee eee 
inchanted Moor. But now follows the most 00 Sale ae Siiann, or shat Ras aaning SANey 
tragical part; for the captain was risen again; young Citbes, shot ilocked Gag Ruekiin, or 
; 88:05 | that saucy slut, Mrs. Clive? What work would 
and o ket Joseph on the floor, and Adams se- they make with your Shakspeares, Otways, and 
aa" phendnceonge 9 pi ached er ny — Lees! How would those harmonious lines of 
os ® the last come froin their tongues ? 
hearing the battle was over, were now come 
up, dragged her, crying and tearing her hair, om — No more ; for I disdain 
from the sight of her Joseph, and with a perfect | All pomp when thou art by—far be the noise 
deafness to all her entreaties, carried her down | Of kings and crowns from us, whose gentle souls 
stairs by violence, and fastened her on the | Our kinder fates have steer'd another way. 
player's horse, and the captain mounting his | Free as the forest birds we'll pair together, 
own, and leading that on which this poor Without rememb'ring who our fathers were : 
miserable wretch was, departed without any | Fly to the arbors, grots, and flow'ry meads; 
more consideration of her cries than a butcher | There in soft murmurs interchange our souls, 
hath of those of a lamb; for indeed his thoughts | Together drink the erystal of the stream, 
were entertained only with the degree of favour | Or taste the yellow fruit which Autumn yields, 
which he promised himself from the squire on And when the golden evening calls us home, 
the success of this adventure. Wing to our downy nests, and sleep till morn.’ ” 





The servants who were ordered to secure | 
Adams and Joseph as safe as possible, that the]... . , » 
equire might ales i: haoeupentian te ibe de. Who'd be that foolish, sordid thing, call’d man ? 

sign on poor Fanny, immediately, by the poet’s| « Hold, hold, hold,” said the poet, “ do repeat 
advice, ticd Adams to one of the bed-posts, as that tender speech in the third act of my play, 
they did Joseph on the other side, as soon as | which you made such a figure in.” ‘I would 
they could bring him to himself; and then | willingly,” said the player,“ but I have forgot it.” 
leaving them together, back to back, and de-|** Ay, you was not quite perfect enough in it 
siring the host not to set them at liberty, nor to | when youplayed it,” cries the poet, “or you would 
go near them wll he had further orders, they | have had such applause as was never given on 
departed towards their master; but happened to | the stage, an applause I was extremely concern- 
take a different road from that which the cap-|ed for your losing.” ‘* Sure,” says the player, 
tain had fallen into, “if L remember, that was hissed more than any 


Or how would this disdain of Otway: 








again; though much, ay, infinitely the majority, 

all the boxes in particular, were desirous of it; 
nay, most of the ladies swore, that they never 

would come to the house tll it was acted again. 

Indeed, I must own, their policy was good, in 
not letting it be given out a second time; for the 
rascals well knew if it had gone a second night, 
it would have run fifty: for if ever there was dis- 
tress in a tragedy—l ain not fond of my own 
performance—but if I should tell you what the. 
best judges said of it—nor was 


on the stage as well as it hath since, among the 
polite readers; for you can’t say it had justice 
done it by the performers.”” “TI think,” answer- 
ed the player, ‘* the performers did the distrees 
of it justice, for 1 am sure we were in distress 
enough, who were pelted with oranges all the 
last act: we all imagined it would have been the 
last act of our lives.” 

The poet, whose fury was now raised, had just 
attempted to answer, when they were interrupt- 
ed, and an end put totheir discourse by an ac- 
cident, which, if the reader is impatient to know, 
he must skip over the next chapter, which is a 
sort of counterpart to this, and contains some of: 
the best and gravest matters in the whole book, 
being a discourse between Parson Abraham 
Adams and Mr. Joseph Andrews. 


WIT AND HUMOUR. 


A gentleman, whose son had lately died, was visit- 
ed by a neighbour, who began to condole with him on 
his loss. “ My loss!” exclaimed the father; “ no such 
thing. It’s his own loss—he was of age.” 











—————— 

A Quaxer’'s CuarrtasLe Donation.—At a meet- 
ing of the Wilts Bible Society, held at Devices, last 
week, Mr. John Sheppard, of Frome, related the fol- 
lowing anecdote of a member of the Society of Friends: 
Being asked for a contribution for building a church, 
he replied, “ Thou knowest we are not friends to thy 
steeple houses; but I suppose before thou wilt build 
another, thou wilt pull down the old one?” “ Yes,”” 
was the answer. “ Well, then,” said he, “I'll give 
£500 to pull down the old one.” 

-——.—_—_ 


OriainaL AnrcpoTre.—A man who was »cted for 
his parsimonious habits was peculiar among other things: 
for taking the skin off all animals that fell in his way, 
such as cats, dogs, rats, &c. 

His children were acquainted with this practice of 
their father's and skinning of all dead animals was as 
familiar to them as household words. 

Ilis mother residing in the family happened to die, 
and while the lifeless corps, lay unmolested and ua- 
skinned, the children with one burst of astonishment 
and surprise, exclaimed “ Mother, when is father goiag 
to skin granny ?” 


ee 

Ata banquet, when solving enigmas was one of the: 
diversions of Al Jerand hisoffi the enigma given 
was, “ What is that which did not come last year, has 
not come this year, and will not come next year.” A 
distressed officer started up and said, “It certainly 
must be our arrears of pay.” The king was so diverted 
by this witty reply, that he commanded him to be paid 
up, and also increased his salary. 





—eoeman meee 
Sraixe Extrra—During one of the pleasant days’ 

of last week, (says the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser) 
in passing through Houston street, we noticed a well 
known bootblack, sunning himself by the side of a 
ence. Knowing his usual industrious habits, we 
ventured to ask Scip why he was “holding on” there. 
“Oh, Boss” said he, “I've struck!” “ Strack—for 
what?” “ More wages—can't biack boots for sixpence 
—Massa Rutier he ax more for brush—Massa Gosslum: 
raise he price five centum a dozen for box o' blackam ; 
muss haba shillum!” “Oh, but Scip, Iam an old 
customer: you won't raise on me. U'll send my boots, 
with a sixpence, and do you mind, make them shihe 
like a-dollar.”  “ Yes, boss, I'll brush ‘em siz, 
worth!" Not doubting but they would be returned-in 
decent order, we were not a little surprised to find 
them in the hall next morning, one of them shinning 
like a mirror, and the other covered with mud, witha: 
note stating that he intended to assist the chimney 
Sweeps in their turn out. 














monensin 
A Puanaciovs Baroy.—The present “ upright” and 
venerable Baron Graham, in his younger days, could 
like the great and good of the old school, take his own: 
part at a pinch, and handle his fives in prime style.—— 
Happening to dine at the house of a host who had been 


at Cambricge in his youth, and wis at that peried 
celebrated as an adept with his fists, the Learned 
Baron, on his bringing in the first dish, asked him if 
he had ever been at Cambridge? The answer was 
in the affirmative of course. “Could you fighta litth 
at that time?” “T conld,” was the answer. “ Were 
you ever beaten?” “Ves, once.” “ By whom t"— 

“ By your Lordship,” was the reply. “I offered to 
fight you again next morning, but your Lordship would 

not have it.” It is needless tosay these reminiscences 

produced a hearty laugh, and the worthy Baron was 

not ashamed to admit that he was “a good Judge” ia 

more ways than one. 


Fiuian Arrection.—* John,” sa 
his brother, * you must come home. 
“What for?” queried John. 
“Why your daddy's dead.” 
“Ob, is that all?” was the affectionate Tesponse. 


ida little urchin te 
* 








entirely — oo 
to my enemies neither, that it did not suc 


a 

















Por the Gentleman's Vade Mecum 
TO EMILY 


The siars are in the heavens,— 
‘They brightly shine above : 
Come to your casement, Emily ! 
Look out upon them, love! 
How beautiful they do appear— 
How pleasing to the eye! 
Studded so like to diamonds 
Within the azure sky! 


Dost see those two, my dearest, 
Which side by side now seem’ 
The one is bright, but ' other 
Emits a milder beam 

Together they do travel,— 
Together onward march, 

And bear each other company 
Through heaven's deep blue arch 


The one that sheds the purer light, 

I shall umagine thee— 

The other sitar—more fiercely bright— 
An emblem it of me 

And we will travel o'er the earth, 

As they do through the sky ;— 
Relieve each other's cares and woes, 
And then together die! 


And thus with thee I'll always dwell— 
In pleasure or in pain— 

But look, my love! the mild star's gone— 
The other doth remain! 

Unlucky omen! fatal sign! 

I'm lett without my mate ;— 

So then it seems that by the stars, 

I’ve ravelled out my fate! 


Well—if our stars have thus decreed, 
We rouvst, my love, resign,— 
And cheerfully I'l! run all risks, 
So I can call thee mine. 
Weep not, my girl, but look once more— 
Is’t not a heavenly sight? 
But list! it strikes the midnight hour— 
So, Emily! good night! 

ONABLA. 





THE VADE MECUM. 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 26, 1836. 











[  —_—— 


A subscriber wishing to complete his file of the 
Vade Mecum for 1855, is desirous of procuring No. 
31.—Any one having a copy of this number to part 
with, will please send it to our office 

 - a 

Teasas—A number of the Texas Volunteers are 
G@ading out thai war and revolution are not a joke, and 
chat an army, as yet merely insurgents, is too full of 
quarrels and dissentions to be as pleasant as sitting at 
home smoking a cigar. 

J, and 








‘The New Orleans Greys have 

are ¢ lly coming in 
poor, hungry, and dissatisfied. ‘They found hard fare, 
bard knocks, and hard work, instead of ease, laziness, 
and abundance, aud they retired in disgust. Io a late 
mumber of the Randolph (Tenn.) Recorder, we find 
the following remarks on the subject—“ Volunteers 
are returning from Texas. As we heretofore predict- 
ed, they have found any thing else there than fuod for 
@ frolic, and report very discouragingly of the inhabit- 
enw of the country. In the camp, at San Antonio, the 
@eops had been entirely out of bread-stuff some days 
before our informant left, their food being Spanish 
beef. We wish not to cast a damp feeling upon the 
spirit of those disposed to see Texas free from the Mex- 
écaa Government, our own opinion being what it may. 
We are a friend to liberty any where and every where, 
in its pure sense; but any information, whatever it 
may be, from Texas, we feel bound to give. Many 
ébat have returned from that country speak of the 
land as being rich and productive. But of its inha- 
bitants they give a miserable account. They are said 
tg be very poor, and care not a fig under what Govern- 
ment they live. We speak of them generally; doubt- 
fleas there are exceptions 
to pay for the food for their horses; say there is no 
money there excepting what the volunteers take with 





The volunteers even have 


them, and that the majority of them are returning. 
The principal object of the majority of the inhabitants 
that fight is plunder and pillage 
free from Mexican troops, but Santa Anna is expec 


The country is now 





in the spring with a powerful army 


are said to be indolent 


oler The 
only lands that can be given to volunteers are upon 
the head waters of the streams, and back in the inte- 


rior, the fine lands on the navigable streams being in- 


» and te contented 


cluded in the granis to companies by Government. 


The weather during the winter has been a continual th 


sunshine—nv rain for two or three montha.” 


nee 
The Legislature of Maryland, has passed the bill to 
indemnify the sufferers, ducing the Baltimore riots — 


That body could not have done a better thing. Let 
each citizen know, that if a riot is not promptly put 
down, he must pay his share of the damage, and our 
No- 


thing makes men #o aclive as touching their pockets 


life on it, tumults will be of brief continuance 


Rivters, likewiee, would have but little spirit to carry 
on their fiendlike work, if 
Bees would not fall upon the person they intead w 
anjure. 


made a genetal enactment, that all places, wherein 


they were aware that the 
In addition to the special law, Maryland has 


hereafier rivts may occur, shall pay the piper 
—_—_——— 


It is expected that Head Quarters will be band- 
somely illuminated with Gas on Tuesday evening. 
—_—_—_—— 
We are indebted to the New York Spirit of the 
Times for the valuable Table on our eighth page. 


The two Boston incendiaries, Crockett and Russell, 
were executed last week in the jail yard of that city. 
The crime of which they were convicted was setting 
fire, at night, to a large frame building, in which many 
poor families, amounting to npwards of one hundred 
persons, were living, and a more fiend-like act was 
never attempted. Almost by a miracle no lives were 
lost. Notwithstanding the example, however, iucen- 
diarism does noi appear to be checked in Boston, aud 
it was carried on with great activity for a week or two 
before the execution, the purpose being to intimidate 
the authorities into a pardon of the men under sen- 
tence 


Giorious News.—Sirave, a German professor, has 
published a pamphlet, proving that there are to be no 
severe cold winters for a thousand years to come! 

Very likely, for the stock of cold intended for a 
thousand years, was all squandered very improv idently 
on the past winter 
empty 

om eee eo 

A German author maintains that the Comet is a 
mass of ice, and that the brilliant lights visible in the 
Nerth, are caused by the froaen exhalations which fall 











| by nods, winks, severe looks, ete 


from it, and are illuminated by the sun beneath the 
horizon. 

This theory perhaps accounts for our cold winter. 
Encke’s Comet was here last fall, and powdered us 
with frozen exhalat 


rently fiery tresses. 
SASS 


One of the stevedores in New York, concerned in 
the late riotous strikes in that city, has been sentenced 
to seven years’ imprisonment for his conduct. 

Twenty-five journeymen tailors in the same city 
are shortly to be tried for combining, and riotously 
and violently assailing others, for not joining in a 
strike. If people must strike, why not be content 
wiih striking tb , Without th 


while b dish 





its appa- 





others! 


S 


pS -_-____ 

One of our midshipmen, while at Lisbon, not long 
since, having taken a little more of the comfortable 
creature than he could well manage, became so unru- 
ly under the high pressure of steam,’ that he tumbled 
the Chaplain oi & British man-of-war into the water. 
The reverend gentleman was with some ditheuity res- 
cued, and the Yankee officer being remonstrated with, 
offered at once to give the offended party the satisfac- 
tion of a gentleman! On being told that such an offer 
was improper, he increased his offence by stating that 
there were two parsons on board of his vessel, and 
that their English brother might fight either or both of 
them. The alternatives were declined. 

Clergymen, certainly, are not apt to fight, but they 
will, sometimes, in a good quarrel. For instance, it is 
known that Mr. Livermore, Chaplain on board the 
Chesapeake, in her disastrous engagement with the 





Shannon, did a yeoman's service, and is supposed to 
have been he who cut down Captain Broke, of the 
victorious vessel, as that officer led on the boarders. 
That, however, was not duelling—We do, however, 
remember a clerical gentleman, once a resident of 
the coal region, who, on being told by a personal ene- 
my in the open street, that if he were not a clergyman 
he should forthwith receive a threshing, threw off his 
coat—struck an attitude—and begged that his voca- 
tion might not be regarded as a shield! The threat- 
ener beat a retreat, thinking it better to beat that than 
to be beaten, which he most assuredly would have 
been had he aitempted to execute his menace. 

The New York Evening Star, in speaking of naval 
Chaplains, as they were—not as they are—tells the 
following story :— 

We do not know how it is with Naval Chaplains 
at the present time, but formerly there was not much 
fanaticism about them. Being once a prisoner of war 
on beard an English seventy-four in the downs, we 
were particularly pleased with the agreeable manners 
and general intelligence of the Chaplain. “How is 
it,” said we, “ that your men are always so orderly at 
prayers.” “ Discipline, sir, and system—when they 
first left port, a more unruly, disrespectfal set of fel- 
lows never handled saile—when mustered for prayers 
on Sunday, neat and clean enough, to be sure, I could 
never fix their attention ; and they had an abominable | 
trick, during the most solemn part of the prayers, of 
putting their finger in their cheeks, and popping like the 
drawing of a champagne cork. I tried every method 
to stop the practice, 
but without effect. At last, one Sunday, a tall, foretop- 


| man near me, amused himeelf as usual, when being 
The inhabitants | 


very vexed, and thrown off my guard, I closed the 


| book, saying, ‘Come, d—n your eyes, no more of that.’ 
| This was a language they perfeetly understood, since | 
| when, no crew is more orderly.” 


“ But you have an easy time, my dear sir!” 
O yes, not much two do—lI take the head of the 
table pare the punch, mix the sallad, and pepper 
ve devils.” 


pre 


In England, Chaplains with good livings, enjoy a 
fox hunt or a steeple chase— 
or start a hare with any 


{ 





an wing 
the 
In this country they seta better 


wk, 


poor curate does 


a Win 

squire 

their clerical duties 

example generally 
[a 

In New York, on Wednesday morning, about half- 

past 7 o'clock, a fire was discovered in the house No 


250 Hudson street, near Chariton street, which in a | 


shurt time, communicated to the adjoming tenemen 
No, 257, and in less than an hour entirely destroyed 
five house, and materially damaged seven others. For- 
tunately there was an abundant supply of water, which 


enabled the fire compames to check the flames sooner 





than was generally expec 
A T 


March number of Snowden's Ladies 


The 


nion, published in New York, is a very creditable 


Comja 


number; much of the matter is original, and spiritedly 
It 
is embellished with a view of the Manhatianville In- 


written, and the selections are, as usual, excellent. 


sune Asylum, and contains a new ballad, “ My own, 


my native home,” set to music. Mr. J. R. Pollock, 





Arcade, is the agent for this work in Philadelphia. 


The hyperborean store house is | 


Tae Curtep Hair Case—By a regulation of the 
Boston Schools, the young ladies are prohibited from 
coming to school with their hair in papers. It seems, 
however, that a little female Hampden, with ‘daunt- 
less breast,’ lately resisted this as unconstitutional and 
derogatory. She would come to school in papers, and 
immediately the whole city was thrown into an up- 
roar. It was a strike of unexampled audacity, and | 
threatened to overthrow all authority and discipline. 
The town was divided into Capulets and Montagues; 
the curled-hairians and the papered-hairians. Feel 
ing naturally much interest in the decision of the 
“question at issue, the most exciting since the removal 





of the deposites, great satisfaction was experienced in 





finding the following announcement in the Boston 
| Morning Post; satisfaction that the affair was settled 
| without civil war; but dissatisfaction at the antten| 
| which wrongs the lady, although sanctioned by per 
sonages of no less importance than his honor the 
| Mayor and the General School Committee 

| Finat Decision or THe Curcep Hair Case.—The 
General School Committee, His Honor the Mayor 
| being in the Chair, held a meeting yesterday alter- 
| noon, in the Mayor and Aldermen's room, and a tull 
| hearing was had relative to the matter of interdicting 
| girls from coming to school with their hair done up im 
| pene Mr. Charles Fox, Master of the Boylston 
school, had be-rated a young lady who persisied in 
doing so, and Mr. George B. Sunth her guardian, en- | 
tered a verbal complaint to the Committee. After 
each geutleman had stated the case in his own Way, 
but both agreeing as to the facts—the Commitiee 
passed resolutions that Mr. Fox was justified in the 
course he had adopted, and that the young lady should 
be restored to her rank, in school, afier making a 
suitable apology. 


2. SNR 

Among the remains of Major Dade’s command in 
Florida, were found about twenty-two hundred dol- 
lars, parton the ground and part in the pockets of the 
officers and soldiers. Major Dade’s body was found 
stripped, between the advanced guard and the head of 
the column. Capt. Frazer's was found near him, and 
from the position of the body, and a rope lying by it, 
the supposition has arisen that he was taken wounded, 
tied and tortured. He was recognized by his breast 
pin. Lieutenant Mudge lay by a tree, two svldiers 
near him; he had a ring on his finger, four gold pieces 
in his pocket, and an officer'scap. Captain Gardner, 
Lieutenants Bassinge?, Henderson, and Keats, lay in- 
side of the breastwork, with which they surrounded 
themselves by falling trees to ins height of three 
logs. Dr. Galtin was found outside, identified by he 
stock. 

en eee 

The Arsenal, containing the public arms, at Frank- 
fort, Ky., was discovered to be on fire about three 
o'clock on the morning of the 12th inst. and such was 
the head to which it had then arrived, and the rapid 
progress of the flames, that the building with its whole 
contents was destroyed. Not a sword, musket, car- 
touch box, or trapping was saved. Ii appears, how- 
ever, that the hands had been engaged in cleaning the 
arms the day previous, and thence, it is probable, re- 
sulted the accident. 

—_—_—_—_— 

The forthcoming volumes by our towneman Ricu 
aRD Penn Smiru Esq., entitled the Actress of Padua, 
and other Tales, which are svon to be publighed, will 
doubtless add much to their author's well-won repu- 
tation. He isa novelist of much depth and power, and 
particularly exeels in novelettes of the kind now an- 
nounced. We may anticipate that they will be at once 
very suceessful and highly creditable to the literature 
of the country. 

——— ee 

A melancholy disaster occurred to the steam boat 
Free Trade, Captain James Young, on her passage 
from Augusta to Savannah, Geo., on Monday, the 14h 
instant. One of her boilers burst when about fifly 
miles from the latter place, and badly scalded the cap- 
tain, who died about six hours after, and killed insiant. 
ly one coloured man, and so severely scalded two 
others, that little hopes are entertained of their reco- 
very. The boat herself is badly injured. The tow- 
boat escaped. 


—_——— 

An officer of the Georgia Volunteers who marched 
to Fort King with Gen. Clinch, writes as follows,— 

« To give some idea of the scarcity at Fort King I 
will mention that $3 was paid for one biscuit, $1 per 
gill for liquor-—$20 per gallon was offered for liquor, 
ind would have been given readily. I think 
instance $100 was offered for one gallon 








in one 
Money was 





of no use, grog usurped its place, and would buy any | 
line. IL offered a U.S. soldier 
twenty-five-cents fur his cup of coffee, and he would 
not take it, but would have given it up instantly fora 
The generous fellow divided it with 
me, and would not charge a cent.” 


thing in the eating 


drink of liquor 


AmERICAN Enency.—A merchant from New York 
was at the Loudon Coffee-house, im Ludgatehill, when 
. Which lately occured in that 
Hlis premises were totally consumed 

end he found himself, as in a moment, a ruined man 
} His plan, however, was instantly formed. In fifieen 
minutes from the tme his eyes had rested on the 


the news of the great fire 
city, arrived 


paper, a chaise and four was at the door, in which he 
hired a steamboat for 75 guineas, which soon landed 
| him at Calais Thence he hastened, with all possible 
| expedition, to Lyons. He reached that city eight hours 
| before the news of the fire, and employed his time in 
| purchasing silk goods, to such an extent, and on such 
terms, as lo secure a profit of at least £25 000, ihe des 
traction being principally of French silks, and to so 
an amount as to require more than all the exiat- 

g stock at Lyons to make it good 








—_ awe ~ Ss 
The Aboriginal Port Folio, No. 7, 
of Brack Haws, 


contains a likeness 
and a very correct one it is—as we 
in Philadelphia have had an opportunity of knowing 
—this celebrated Chief was a great card with us at 
one time. The Port Folio is increasing rapidly in fa- 
We 
shall take occasion to speak more particularly of this 
work hereafter. 


vour, and certainly it is deserving of all praise. 


CeLeste was presénied ihe uther day to the Presi- 
dent and to the ladies of the family, and likewise to 








THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





Mesere. Van Boren, Forsyth and Cass; such is the on 


dit among the politicians. If after her retireme::* 
from the stage she should become ambitious of poli- 
tical distinction, what is to hinder her from going 
ahead as she does now?—She can make a speech, 
probably turn a somerset, and certainly fly around 
like a weathercuock. Besides, who would not sooner 
vote for a young woman than a granny, in what Jim 
Crow calls trowsaloons? 


eee 

A shocking accident occurred on the Charleston, 
S. C., Rail Road, March 6 at Blackville, to the loco- 
motive Lafayette, by which the engineer, and one fire- 
man were killed. ‘The gate of the turn-out not being 
opened as usual, and it being before daylight, the lo- 
comotive was suddenly checked, and the two persons 
mentioned thrown forward upon their knees in front 
of the boiler, where, exposed to the flames of the open 
fire«loor, and held down by the fool-bourd of the tend- 
er, they were so hornmbly burned, and both the en 
gineer’s legs, in addition, so badly tractured, that they 
shed shortly afier being brought back to Charleston.— 
The engine and cars were unir jured. 

(meme 


Dr. Fisher, in the last number of the Medical and 
Surgical Journal, recommends to mothers and nurses, 
when a child is seized with that dangerous disease, 
the croup, 10 apply immediately and perseveringly, 
until medical aid can be obtained, to the throat and 
upper part of the chest, sponges and napkins dipped 
in Water as hot as and wrung out 
so that the water may not ooze trom them. The re- 
medy was first suggesied by a German physician, and 
has been practised with decided and uniform success, 

ume 


ean be borne, 


The Boston Gazette says —*« | ix a circumstance to 
be deplored—a circumsiance reduced now toa melan- 
choly certainty—that our city is, and tor some months 
has been, infested by a gang of desperadves, who, from 
some Cause or other, are determined to set fire te our 
dwellings. and w reduce our beautiful metropolis to a 
heap of ruins! On Monday night, there were no less 
than four or five altempts, in ditlerent sections ef the 
city, of this description!" 

a 


We find in the Si. Louis Republican, the subjoined 
record of blood 

“ We learn from Galena, that John B. Smith, who 
shot Woodbury Massey, at Dubuques Mines, last fall, 
and whose case was dismissed by a lare circuit court 
held at Mineral Pom), for want of Jurisdiction, was 
shot down in Galena on the 13th ult. by Henry L. 
Massey, a younger brother of the deceased. Smith 
lingered a few days, aud died. Massey had leit the 
country. 

iS oatneniiiieeinaetmmemntel 

We find the following paragraph in the Chicago 
American of the 27th ult. “Rumor says the Indians 
on our frontier are discontented, and that those who 
were removed west of the Mississipp: lust year are 
returning. Ifsuch be the case. we may have another 
Black Hawk aflaw. The wumber of warriors in the 
neighboring tribes is estimated at 4000 to 5000) Whe 
country is wholly unprepared tor resisiance in case 
the Indians should commence hostilities.” 





The Augusta Chronicle of the 16th contains a letter 
from Fort Drane, under date of the first inst. We 
annex the only paragraph that pesseses iiterest — 
“Gen. Gaines believes that the Indian women and 
children are placed in a large Cypress Swamp, with 
ina few miles from his encampment, and doubts not, 
that within the space of 10 days, having the co opera 
tion of Gea. Clinch, with all the forces under his com. 
mand, with a force equal to his own, he could put an 
end to the war.” 

—— 

Important To Bakers.—A mechanical kneading 
trough has lately been invented by a baker of the 
name of M. Fontaine, at Paris, for which he has ob- 
tained a paieut trom the French Government. The 
chiet advantages derived from this new imvention are, 
that from 30 to 800 pounds of dungh can be kneaded 
im the small space of ume of filieen minutes, with the 
labour of only one man, and that without the leas 
faugue. i also causes the dough to be much better 
kneaded, consequently the bread is much better made 
than by the process usually adopted. This invenuon 
is the fruit of long experience. 

—_—_—_——S——— 
SOMETHING LIKE NEWS. 

The Albany Advertiser soys that the project of a 
tunnel under the Hudson river is no jest. The work 
it ws beheved, can be done for $300,000, and it is said 
that the stock will be immediately taken. 


A man in L'Acadie, (U. C.) lately dropped down 


| dead, immediately afier drinking halfa pint of brandy 


alone swig 


The pickpockets are as busy in Baltimore as the in 
cendiaries are in Boston, and are driving quite @ brisk 
spring trade. 


Aprign, the magician, is operating in New Or- | 


leans. 


The brig Attakapas, with $194,152 in specie. and | 


the schooner Boneta, with $205,000 trom 
both arrived at New Orleans on the 4th iat 


Campico, 


On Monday week a Swan was shot French 
creek, opposite the village of Franklin, Pa., by Capt 
J. R. Sage, measuring seven feet four inches between 
the pois of is wings. 


in 


Leeches ore in great demand in New Orleans—a 
doliar a piece A fine opening presents, it as said, for 
an importanen of about 50.000. 





Isaac FE. Wofford, recently a student of medicine at 
8. C an todian in Ta- 
ladega county, Alabama, February Llih, who, without 
cause or provocation, shot him through the body with 
a rifle 





Greenville 





was murdered by 


Acta for the filty-nine churches 
passed the Legislature of Ohio during us recent ses- 


incorporation of 


it is stated on the authority of levers from Picolata, 
that the three branches 





vw the army of Florida were 
expected to concentrate on the 15 h inst 

Gen. Burwell Pope and staff arrived at Augusto, 
Ga., on the night of the 15.6 tet. on their w ty to 
Flirda Gen appomted by Gov, 
Schley to the command of the Georgia brigade now 
in Florida. 


At Portland, Maine, they have had 114 days of 
sleighing. 


Pope has been 


A skunk was lately found secreted in a load of pork, 
in the market place at Salem, Mass, a warm, comfort. 
able, and fat birth. The flavor of the article must 
have eon vastly improved by such an occupant, 
The odoritero“s intruder for his temerity, was pelted 
to death by the bysiznders. 

On Wednesday afiernoon, in Baltimore, a youn 
man, a son of Mr. Joseph Russell, Howard street, 
while engaged in putting a tin roof on the new build. 
ing at the corner of St. Paul and Lexington streets, 
fell from the cornice to the ground, striking a post or 
upright plank, which passed through his body. Hig 
existence was terminated instantly. 

In the little town of Barre, Worcester County, Mags, 
palm leaf hais are manufactured to the amount of 
$500,000 per annum. 

The late Dey, Hussein Pacha, had affection enough 
for his daughter to wish her to marry a husband of 
her owa choiwe. He took her to a window, under 
which he had brought together some of the best look 
tng men in Algiers, and he bade her make he selee 
tion. She chose a handsome youth, whose vocation 
was that of @ wresiler. 

amet tae 
From the Salmagundi 
MUSIC MAD 

Ma. Epiron—I am a plain, sober, steady man, and 
some five and twenty years ago, | married a round, 
She has made 
me a good wife, bringing me three fine children, who 
are now big enough to make me look older than] 
really am. Jove, my only boy, has a little touch of the 
devil in him, but not more than enough to make him 
Cally, my eldest 
land slip-slopy ih; and my 
youngest, Tilly, is like her ma, fat and fond of waffles. 
{ have given them all a good education, and Cally 
squalls Haines Bayley’s ballads at the piano, with 
screatiic toss of the head, and turns up her eyes at 
the moving parts, like a duck a dying. ‘Till and Joe 
sometimes join in “ Here's a health to all good lasses,” 


plumpish sort of a pretty little girl 


agreeable ; at least, so my wile says. 
girl, is a trifle too 





but they seldom finish it, for Joe gets to the end some 
minutes beivre the girls, who, of course, are compelled 
to stop and seold Joe; but Joe has some musical pre 
tensions of bis own, and tries occasionally to rasp a 
tune out of a ten dollar fiddle. He got on famously 
with the first two lines of Jim Crow, but the difficuk 
ties of the tooral-leoral of the Cork Leg, bursted him 
up. 

Daring the late operatic spell in this city, I took 
my family several times to the theatre, and received 
mach enjoyment La Sonnambula was 
produced, | was compelled to go every night, or suffer 
rows to rise in my domestic territory. Preferring the 
harmony of the Woods to the discord of a sulky, quar 
relling tamuily, | cousemted, like a dutudul husband and 
obedient father, and contributed my share to the 
nightly nose-blewings and snivellings when that in- 
jured excellence, Amina, crossed the cracked bridge 
in her night things. But pretty dearly 1 have paid 
for it. 1 love a good song, over my wine, or in a plea 
sant parly—or even at the theatre; have no oljecuon 
tw a tune on the piano; and like to see the young 
ones jig it ata ball; but my family are Sonnambula 
mad! The words of the cursed opera are tortured 
aud twisted ull they fit the actious of every dey life; 
and the tunes of the songs are yelled in my ear every 


Bat when 


hour in every day, in every key. in every room in my 
Cally, whose voice is as thin as the squeak of 
a pulmonary spider, tries to roar out “As I view now,” 
as sulg 


house. 
by that bass-voiced, walking demijohn of 
thunders—that geniieman with the long nose, sword 
and legs. I had stopped out rather late last Monday 
evening, when my wife, who was rather pouty, as 
wives will be when they sit up for their stay-out ribs, 
threw her short, fat arms round my neck, and sung, 
absolutely sung, for the the first time in her life, ead 
in a voice hali-choked by sobs— 
False one, I love thee still.” 

Yesterday morning,1 was frightened out of my life. 
I was shaving, or trying to shave myself, when the 
Shrek 


succeeded shriek ' how I got down stairs, I know not 


devil's own row broke out in the kitchen. 





but down I did get, and bursting open the door, saw 
Cally with her hair all loose over ber shoulders, and 
the reat ol tive 


family gaping on in lust amazement— 


“ What in beaven’s name is the matier!” said |, in an 


agony of alarm La, po,” said Til,“ nothing. We 
} are but trying the Reconciliation Seene, in La Sonnam- 
bala.” “ But who was that calling out so piteously ft” 
| said I. “It was me, pa,” said Cally, “ you knew, 


Amina utters three piercing slicks in alt, before ahe 
rushes into Elvino’s arms; but, dear pa, what a figure 
you are; pray, go to your room.” I did so, and upon 
looking into the glass, discovered that in my fright T 
had nicked the up of my nose with the razor, and the 
| bluod was pretty considerably mixed with the soap 
lather. 


As | was making myselfa horn of punch last night, 
my son Joe popped his head into the room, and, try- 
| “ig ty keep the tune, bawled out, “AA, do not mingle,” 
and when | went into the kitchen, to scold the nigget 
cvok, for breaking my large soup tureen, she astonish 
ed me, by yelling out 


Tam not gralty,” with a shake 





and a shiver on the first part of the word—g-u-i-l-ty, 
and a wriggle and turn of the mouth, as if she was 
trying to swallow an unskinned ‘possum 

Where or 


when all this will end, | know not— 


Cally's piano is covered with music, ornamented with 
a variety of vile lithograph pictures, all from the same 
eternal source ‘Tilly is coaxing me to buy her a harp. 
Joe has newly strung his Dutch eremona, and pur- 
chased Selections from Sonnambula, made easy for 
the violin; and, worse than all, Mrs. Jones has seri- 
ous thoughts of learning the guitar! 
Tam, sir, your troubled and affrighted friend, 

Philadelphia, March, 1836. JOHN JONES. 
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GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





LOVE'S CONJURATION. 
By the burning stars of night, 
That bathing in liquid light 
Their bright watc’ keep. 
And look from their thrones on high 
With a watchful, tender eye 
Upon thy sleep— 
By the gentle summer breeze 
That dallies among the trees, 
Wooing the grove— 
By the blushing flowers of spring, 
‘That sweet odors around them fling, 
Those types of love. 
By love's strong, resistless spell, 
By the heart that loves thee well, 
; I conjure thee— 
By all thou holdest dearest, 
Oh, tell me, if thou hearest, 
Lovest thou me? 





LATE AND INTERESTING 
ENGLISH PARAGRAPHS. 


The workshop of a manufacturer of fire works at 
Paris (where, from the love of the French for Pyro- 
technics, they exist in great number,) lately exploded, 
killing a number of persons. and damaging the neigh- 
boring houses. 








Mme. W. was lost in astonishment and anxiety ; 
every conjecture ‘as tu the cause of this extraordinary 
desertion being by turns weighed and rejected. At 
length the only thing to be done was to extinguish 
the thousand lights, dismiss the attendants, and retire 
to bed, leaving the eclaircissement till the morrow. 
The morrow came, and brought hundreds of cards 
with inquiries afier the health of the disappointed 
lady. On further investigation, it was found that some 
wicked wag, or disappointed exquisite who had not 
received an invilation, having obtained a hat of those 
who had, sent ov Saturday mourning notes round to al}, 
announcing that Mme. W » having been taken; 
suddenly ill, was unable to receive her friends in the | 
evening. —French Paper. | 





We take the following from the Gazette Medicale : 
—** We have examined the heads of Lacenaire and 
Avril, and these are the results: The face of Avril 
expresses nothing but a stupid ferocity. His skull 
presents the following peculiarities. The forehead 
is very low and strongly inclining backwards, being 
otherwise rather open. A market projection com- 
mences on a level with the external obitary apophysis 
of the coronal, extending avd enlarging till it reaches 
the auditory conduit, where it is cousiderably de- 
veloped. ‘This in craniology is a decided indication 
of a thief and murderer, Phrenologisis will no doubt 





Two gentlemen being lately a rabbit-shooting in 
England, one of them shot the other through the head, 
causing his instant death. 


A Polish refugee lately shot himself at Peauvais, at 
the door of a French milliner, who had rejected him. 


The celebrated Vidocg, being a few days ago called 
to Boulogne-sur-Mer as a witness on a trial, went un- 
der the name of St. Jules, and being recognized at the 
hotel at which he alighted, he was arrested, and car- 
ried before the Procureur du Roi, who, however, im- 
mediately released him 


The neted grey horse, the property of Mr. John 
Fenton, of Great Whelnetham Hall, Suffolk, died on 
Tuesday, having numbered thirty winters. This cele- 
brated horse, in 1518, trotted a mile on the Sunbury 
turnpike road in two minutes and fifiy-four seconds 
with ease. He was matched todo it in threes 


Sream Carriaces.—The journey from London to 
Hounslow, a distance of 75 miles, has been performed 
by Hancock's Steam Carriage at the rate of about 9} 
miles per hour. The same distance has been run by 
@ Steam Carriage of Madesley and Field, at the rate 
of ten fies an hour. 


“The Axyrite,” is the name of a new invention re- 
cently announced in England, which, to the great 
dismay of the barbers, is to enable persons to shave 
themselves without the aid of razor, soap, or water. 


In the progress of the great trial at Paris, an artist 
who was in the court made a drawing of Fieschi, and 
handed it to him for his opinion thereon. Fieschi 
looked at it fora few moments and then wrote be- 
neath, “I find myself a very ugly fellow,” signed his 
name, and then returned the book. Immediately af- 
ter, the sketcher was offered 400 francs for the draw- 
ing anid auwgraph. 





Convict PorvLation in New Sourn Wares —By 
an official document, published by the Government of 
Sydney, showing the number of convicis assigned to 
privaie individuals, and the number retained in the 
employ of the Crown, with their yearly average 
charge, it appears that the prisoners in private service 
on December 3st, 1834, amounted to 18,304, since 
which period 1,903 have been assigned, making a to- 
tal of 20.207, the saving of whose maintenance, at 
£10 per annum each, was £202,076 per annum to 
the Government. The prisoners maintained by the 
Executive were—982 in the read gang, 1,191 in the 
chain gang, 646 in jails, 1.250 in penal seulements, 
making a total of 4,069, at an annual expense of 
£43419. The whole population of the colony is 
70,000 persons, out of which, 24.276 are in bondage. 

Russia anp Pokanp.—The correspondent of the 
London Morning Herald, writing from Cracow, states 
the following circumstance as an illustration of the 
feeling that existed im Poland :—A soidisant Polish 
Refugee, named Pawloski, who had in Belgium and 
in France, enacted the part of a spy for Russia, went 
lately into Galicia, with an intention of performing 
similar duties for the Russian Government. Having 
afterwards come to this city, (Cracow,) he a few days 
since compromised, by his reports to the Russian Au- 
thorities, several Polish Refugees bere. His charac- 
ter of spy soon became known. A few mornings ago 
he wae found on the high read, beyond the gates of 
the town, pierced with ten stabs of a poignard, and 
completely dead. His watch, his purse, well filled, 
gold chains and rings on his fingers, were untouched 
His body was placed, apparently with care, in the 
centre of the road, enveloped in his cloak. Behold, 
in this cruel deed, the exasperating and demoralizing 
effects of persecution! This is the first instance in 
which, since Poland bad existence, the dagger was the 
weapon of a Pole 

The snow was so‘deep in the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, on the read from London to Bath, that it was 
necessary to employ hundreds of men to turn out and 
break a path for the stage coaches. Between Marl 
borough and Devizes this had to be done continuously 
for nearly 14 miles. In places the snow was 
even with the roof of the coach. Such a depth of 
snow had not been known since 1815. Five coaches 
were blocked up on Marlborough hill for seven hours 








Sir Walter Scott had a narrow escape with life on 
the 3d of February, at the Rock of Cashel, in Ireland. 
While going through one of the passages leading to 
the tower, his spur caught in some obstruction, he lost 
his balance, and fell some fifteen feet upon a heap of 
ruins. He was considerably hurt, but no bones were 
broken. Three years ago, when the utle of Sir 
Walter was borne by the gentleman’s father, this an- 
nouncement would be read with a deeper interest 
than it calls forth now 


Miscuirvous Hoax.—Mme. W——, a rich and 
handsome foreign lady, distinguished for her sumptuous 
entertainments, has just been made the sutyect of a 
hoax. On Saturday she was to have given a splendid 
ball. Four hundred cards were sent out, and eve 
preparation made to render the scene brilliant and 
charming. ‘The rooms were lighted, and the hostess 
was prepared to receive her guesis. Hour after hour 
passed away in anxious expectation. Midnight came, 
and yet not a single visitor appeared. The mind of 


avail themselves of this as evidence of the truth of their 





system. To this, however, the head of Lacenaire 
forms a direct contradition. Lacenaire, whose cold- 
blooded cruelty and want of feeling, under the most 
frightful circumsiauces, has astonished and disgusted 
all France, was phrenologivally endowed with all the 
qualities of a good, kind, mild, sensible and religious 
man ; holding injustice aud robbery in horror, and a 
hundred thousand leagues from being an assassin — 
This would be what we should be taught by phreno 
logy. if we had not the facts to correct the conclusions 
it would lead us to. Thus, there is a marked deve- 
lopment of all the anterior and superior parts of the 
cranium, and as remarkable a smoothness of the two 
sides, and particularly in those which are said to cor- 
respond with robbery and murder. The organs of 
goodness and theosophy are remarkably prominent.” 


ELopement Extraorpinary.—The Impartial (Pa- 
ris paper) mentions a curious piece of intelligence— 
the enlevement of Prince Charles of the Two Sicilies 
by a countrywoman of ours. According to that 
print’s information, the fugitive galloped through 
Rome on the 15th, his highness enacting the part of a 
courier, and both parties fully determined on submit- 
ting to a no less awful ordeal than matrimony. The 
lady who has decamped with his Neapoliuan Majesty's 
second brother, is an Irish spinster (Miss Smith) who 
was at Paris about two years ago. She is handsome, 
most expert in horsemanship, and said to have 
£20,000. When she was here, | recollect it was re- 
ported she was to be married to an Lalian Prince, 
which does not, however, appear to have been his 
highness della Duc Sicilie, for this latter attachment 
is said to have been kindled only two or three months 
ago. On leaving Naples which they did on the 12th, 
they proceeded to Tuscany, whither they were pur- 
sued by some dozens of couriers despatched by the 
king of Naples. They partied company at Leghorn, 
but agreed to meet again in Switzerland. It is sup 
posed that his highness is not quite so seriously roman- 
tic asthe Impartial represents him; but that, as he is 
particularly volage, and apt to fallin love with every 
pretty woman he meets with, especially our fair 
countrywomen, he will leave Miss Smith to enjoy the 
solitude and pure atmosphere of the Helvetic moun- 
tains. He is a great spendthrift, and has not a far- 
thing left. His august brother is most incensed and 
outrageous at his elopement, and, it is said, will not 
allow him to return to Naples fur some time to come. 
It is also reported that Prince Charles has been in 
Paris, incog. but this is uncertain. 

Lonpon ano Parisian Fasntons—The balls of 
the season in Paris have been unusually numerous and 
gay. Ata soirée dansanie given last week at the 
Tuileries, the costumes of the ladies presented many 
elegant novelties. We subjoin a description of a few 
of the most admired :— 

Madame S—— wore a robe of carnation coloured 
satin, open in front, and fastened on each side to the 
jJupon by pearl bows, placed at equal distanees—The 
jopon was of white satin, trimmed with a flounce of 
dentille de soie. The corsage en coeur in front, dis- 
played the white satin slip which was worn beneath 
it. Head«iress, a resille of pearls, finished on each 
side by pearl tassels hanging very low. 

A beautiful Marquise, who has this winter made her 
re-appearance in the beau monde of the French capi- 
tal, wore a robe of white gauze sprigged with silver. 
The corsage, which was in crossed folds, was confined 
on the shoulders, and in front of the bosom, by splen- 
did diamond brooches. The ceinture consisied of a 
broad satin riband, nehly embroidered with silver, the 
ends flowing in front, and the bow fastened by a dia- 
mond brooch, The hair very simply dressed, with a 
bandeau of diamonds on the forehead. 

A robe of pale blue poult de soie figured with 
white; the skirt trimmed at the top of the hem by a 
wreath of small white roses, The corsage surmount- 
ed by a similar wreath. Sleeves with double sabois 
separated by a small wreath of roses. Head-dress, a 
resille of white satin, with bouquets of white reses on 
each tem; le. 

Madame d'A—— wore a beautiful dress of rich 
straw-coloured satin, edged up in front of the jupon 
by garlands of red heath, in the tablier form. A 
very small garland of heath twined three times round 
the head. 
throat 

The dress worn by Madame Thiers was remarkable 
for its graceful simplicity. It consisted of a robe of 
white crape, open in front, and trimmed up each side 


A diamond necklace merely encircling the 


by wreaths of roses, which became gradually smaller 
as they approached the waist. Short sleeves, forming 
berrets, edged with wreaths of roses, and a very small 
wreath of the same flowers in the hair 

Madame Leh—— was splendidly attired in a dress 
ef cerulean blue velvet, embrowered with silver — 
Venitian sleeves of blonde, fastened up by diamond 
brooches. Under the loose blonde sleeves, short sleeves 
of blue velvet corresponding with the dress. Head 
dress, a superb turban of silver gauze, ornamented 
with diamonds. 

Another equally unique, though less splendid dress, 
consisted of a rebe of siraw-coloured crape, open in 
front; the two sides edged with wreaths of straw co- 
loured roses, having the leaves tipped with black— 
The corsage trimmed with a manilla of black lace. 
Head-dress, a turban of straw-coluured crape orna- 








mented with jet, and jet tassels descending on each 
side. 

Among the more simple costumes, we may mention 
a dress of pink mousseline de soie, figured with white, 
and trimmed with a flounce set on en coquilles. The 
flounce was on one side raised to the height of the 
knee, where it was finished by a bow of seven or eight 
coques of pink satin riband. ‘lhe sleeves composed 
of three bouillons, separated by ribands tied on the 
outside of the arm. 

‘There were several dresses of maize coloured satin, 
with a rich brocade pattern in blue. Maize is one of 
the favourite colours of the season for evening dress. 
A dress of Maize satin, embroidered with silver, had 
a beatiful effect. The sleeves were very short and 
fill. (rimmed with deep volants of dentelle de svie of 
ugethic paviern. A mantilla to correspond. A hat of 
a petit bord of white velvet, with a plume of white 
feathers on one side. On the forehead a gold chain, 
with a diamond ornament in front. 

Bais in Panris.—Since the splendid Court fete, 
which took place the week before last, the gay circles 
of Paris have been enlivened by an uninterrupted 
series of bails, public aud private. A few evenings 
ago Prince Tufiaken assembled in his saloons all the 
Russian nobles, and most of the foreigners of distine- 
tiow al present in the French metropolis, The enter- 
tainment was of the most magnificent description ; but 





it bore a slight tinge of diplomatic colouring, which 
somewhat abated tts gayties. 

The ball given by Mr. Thorn, the wealthy Ameri- 
can, was most brilliani—French, English, Germans, 
falians, and even Turks, were mingled together péle 
méle. Americans only were wanting. In addition 
to this singularity, a litthe imement eceurred, which, 
for a few minutes, produced a powerful sensation 
among the company. It was whispered through the 
rooms, that about filly persons of suspicious character 
had gained entrance to the hotel, by means of forged 
cards of invitition. This information was actually 
communicated from the Prefeciure of Police. lt may 
readily be imagined, that the supposed intrusion of 
these fashionable Robert Macaires excited sume little 
panic. The gentlemen involuntary placed their hands 
on their pockets, and the ladies kept their eyes on 
their cashmeres and mantillas, most of which were 
trimmed with cosily furs. Fortunately, it proved to 
be a false alarm, and the little consternation it pro- 
duced was amply compensated by the pleasure of the 
evening. 

On the day on which Mr. Thorn gave this ball, he 
sent two bills of a thousand francs to each of the 
twelve mayors of the French capital, with directions 
that the money should be distributed to the poor. Thus, 
charity and munificence went hand-in-hand. 

The splendour of Mr. ‘Thorn’s entertainments has 
never been equalled by those of any foreign resident 
in Paris, except by Mr. Thomas Hope. The ball 
above mentioned has been decidedly the most brilliant 
of the present Parisian season. The dresses and jew- 
elsof the ladies were superb. The Duchess of Suther- 
land, in particular, wore a most costly parure of dia- 
monds. The dress of the Duke of Devonshire like- 
wise excited attention. His Grace wore pantaloons 
of white tricot, with the Order of the Garter. 








AC 
MR BURTON respectfully announees that bis Bewrerrr 
will take place THIS EVENING, March 26, when will be 
produced a new comedy, ree acts, written some years 
since, but never performed. called 
THE COURT OF LOVE. 


ARCH STREET THEATRE. 
*ARD. 


The capital entertainment of 
THE ACTOR OF ALL WORK, 

In which Mr. BURTON will sustain Pive Characters, 
and in the course of the evenine sing SIX NEW COMIC 
BONGS, including “ Rhyme- and Chimes on the Signs of the 
Times,” which met with so much applau e on the night of 
the Wood Festival. 


‘To conelude with (first time for many years) the laughable 


Faree o 
THE DEVItL TO PAY. 
Jobson, the Cobbler, — - “ - Mr. BURTON 
Nil, biswife, - - Mrs. ROWKOTHAM 
ZF Box Book is now open. 





Borton’s Bengrit.—Let not Burton's admirers, 
and we know of none who are not his admirers, for- 


evening at the Arch Street Theatre. Besides bearing 
the fact in mind, they should also go, for the bills pro- 
mise a capital series of entertainment. In the first 
place, there is a comedy entitled The Court of Love, 





written by James N. Barker, Esq. of this city, author 
of Marmion, Superstition, and other meritorious and 
popular productions, both dramatic and literary. This 
COM: dy was written some years since, and was actn- 
ally in rehearsal under the oncien regime of Warren 
and Wood ; but from one of those chances incident 
to the theatrical world, was not performed, al- 
though a piece which reads delightfully, and can 


representation. It is full of the spirit, piquancy and 
point, for which Major Barker's writings are distin- 
guished, and it is one among several of his effusions, 
which gives us reason to regret that he who wields so 
able a pen should so seldom employ it, and-se com- 
pletely sink the dramatist and poet in the business-like 
Collector of the Port. The literary rauks of Philadel- 
phia are not so strong that they do not feel the defec- 
tion of a writer like Barker, aud they hope that they 
shall again find him under their banuer actively en- 
caged. 
Warren, Wood, Jefferson, Mra. Eniwisle, Mrs. Francis, 


But to the Court of Love, of the original cast, 


and some others, Wood alone remains, and this evens 
ig takes the character at first allotied to him. Burton, 
of course, plays the comic character, and the favorite 
Miss Wheatley sustains the heroine. The remainder 


of the characters are in very capable hands, and the 
Court of Love must go off well. 

Burton will also give his patrons the amusing inter- 
lude of the Actor of All Work, with a yariety of co- 
mic songs, among them an improved ediion of hia 








« Rhymes and Chimes,” the lading 


scarcely be otherwise than effective and miterestiang in | 


with the capital old farce of the Devil tu Pay, in which 
Burion and Mrs. Rowbotham will be highly diverting 


as Jobson and Nell. Such a bill must crowd the! 


theatre. 


Mr. J. FE. Murpoca, formerly of the Chesnut Sireet 
Theatre, has just concluded an engagement at the 


Walnut Sireet Theatre with great success. Ile has bouqueis, she wept, and Mr, Wood 


surprisingly improved since last among us, especially 
in serious business. His Jaffier, on Wednesday even- 
ing, surprised and delighted his numerous friends by 
its excellence, and the discrimination and power with 


proportionate prices, and the average price all round 
tor box-tickets, Waa two dollars and forty-six cents.” 
‘The receipts ef the house, premiums and all, 
amounted to about two theusand five hundred dollars. 
\t the close of the performance, the usual interesting 
but now rather monptenous ceremenies, were gone 
‘hrough with—Mrs. Wood was almost smothered with 


the following effees: r “i 
“ Ladies and gentlemen—We stand once more be- 


fore you, to speak that painful word— farewell” 
When we last appeared before you, it was our inten- 


which it is executed. Murdoch is one of the best of tion, on our return to Europe, to retire from the thea- 


our native actors, and should take rank as such. His 


trical profession, but being encouraged by many of 


performances are nol marred with the disgusting fault our friends, our private friends, if we may be cowed 


of imitation, so common on our stage, and the rising 
actors. He is at once, original, easy, natural and ef- 


the expression, it is our intention to return to this coun- 
try in the course of another year, and we trust that this 


ar ‘ iwali vill not be displeasing to you. And 
fective. He is a Philadelphia actor, of whom we have Cen Seg ig toy 
reason tv be proud, and no less meritorious in private though the broad Atlantic will soon roll between ws, 


life, than he is on the stage. Success to him. 


‘The New Orleans papers are flagellating Reynold- 


believe me, time can never obliterate this scene from 
our hearts.” 


Brough also made a $peech, promising to return 


son, the vocalist, not only for hisown bad singing, but with the Woods, and go throngh another campaign on 


fur the still worse offence of having spoiled Miss 


this side of the water. They are now performing 


Russell's style, who was placed under his tuition. The |‘ New York, at the Park Theatre. 


Bee calle him a quack. and a braggart, and all soris of 
things; ridicules his singing as creaking, snoring, 


squalling and grunting; and in fact exhausts itself im 


using up the unlucky victim ofits rage. We give the 


A dancer of the grand "Pheatre, named Bourrachon, 
dining with another actor, and the chief machinist of 
the theatre, p 1 to his i to go wa 








hi . . > * B 
following extract froin the Bee, as a specimen of its shooting gallery, and practice pistol Gring. Ms. 


critical method : 
“That he may have a scientific knowledge of mu 
sic, we do not deny, a8 we have not means ner capa 


he grunts. 


very ridiculous mon8ter.” 
Reynoldsun is ceriaiuly not much of a singer, but 


He was formerly attached tg the Chesnut Street The- 


and afierwards went to New York, and thence to New 
there have been Jabouring ever since to winnow the 


set down as coming under the latter denomination. 
The winvowing operation as there casried on is ex- 
cruciatingly severe. It seems to. be the legitimate off- 
spring of the tomahawk and scalping knife, 





In noticing the recent death of Mr. Duffy, the Troy 
Budget remarks to the following effect:— 

‘The company to which Mr. Duffy was attached had 
within a short period fitted up a temporary theatre in 
this city, and had performed several evenings with 


the J who ded. On S 





4 . 
y evening, 


noun ed, the tragedy of Pizarro was going on, and the 





the perfi We understand that the 
scene behind the scenes was truly affecting—nearly all 
the members of the company were in tears. Mr. 
Green announced the peculiar situation of the compa- 


sented that the perfurmance should be suspended. 
the pockets of the people of New Orleans, she was 


the audience, put her swall hand on her left breast, 





counts are settled— Adieu. 
| roars of applause. 


Letrrr erom a Rerentant Murperer.—Mr. 
Jones, in his performance of Puff, in Sheridan's Critic, 


cy to judge; but his singing is a subject of laughier > 

a —— oe the high es of atta cola dead.—So.aaga. & Keqneb. paper. 
from the throat, and by the workings of his epigluttis 
are propelled throngh the nose; while when he endea- head. 
vors to give the low nutes, his voice seems to go first 
ona rumbling ramble among his intestines, and then 
to be half smothered in its vent or emission. His up- / ‘ A 

per notes remind one of a siuek calf; while his lower med Oo pie = ree _ a 
are like those of a huge porker well fed, and wallow- ae 
ing inthe mire; in the former he spores, in the latter 


profit to themselves, and much to the satisfaction of 


Ceveste’s Sreecu at New Orieans.—Afier play- 
ing two or three weeks, and drawing $15,000 out of 


and said in her pretty French accent:—“Lady and 
genileman, I am to you so vera mosh obliged, dat 1| bended recently at the entrance 
no speak vat my heart do feel. I ‘ave been dancing | at the theatre, wil’ a brace of loaded 
de good danse—you ‘ave been paying de good money. | possession. 
1 am de bes danseue in dis worl—you de bes pay. 1 
vill alway remember you, while you remember me— 
{and no longere. I’ave poorshased a cottage on de 
get that this excellent comedian takes a benefit this | cheek of de Baltimore—vere | danse all de rest of my 
| day at home— good by, * * * J forgetta to say 
my nauf countree have paid de money—so all de ac- 
She left the stage amidst 


rachon made a bet that he would hit the bull's eye 
the first shot. He primed and loaded the pistol, and 
crying out “ There's the bull’s.eye!” put the weapoa 
in his mouth, pulled the tigger, and shot himself 


It might have been a bull’eeye, bus it wesan ass’s 


Pop Emmoang, is dramatiaing, at, Washington, his 
late quarrel with his landlord, The identical pistol 


along the Avenue, arrayed ip hie shin, with his ne- 
cessary garment in hjs hand, The seme gentleman 


has also al ‘ecumagh from three 
The only character in which we ever saw him with py Aap pee La passages fi : the 
any degree of pleasure, was Caliban, in the Tempest, 4 “7 
during his engagement in Philadelphia; and then he aoa Spirit 
appropriately and characteristically displayed himself ee of ts 
in the ‘moon cali’—or as Trineuig says, ‘a monster, a|~ J] Pirata was beought out in New Orleans on the 


well known and newer read. Epic poem of ihe Fredo- 
Tunes. 


6:h of March, Sunday, with immense success, and 
New Osleana became forthwith,as we. expected, opera 


by no means so intolerably bad as they represent him. | mad—as mad.on thet subject asthe Rosion folks. hha- 


lian opera will de better in New Qrleans than in any 


atre, and made a bit in the part of the English Lord,’ city of the Union, and will probably become. more 
in Fra Diavolo, when Sinclair and Miss Hughes play- | 


ed in it, Ile however did nothing else worth notice, | oyera. It would, howewer, be bard-if Davis, the.di- 


fushionable Sunday evening regreatien. than the Frengh 
rector of the French Troupe, should be beaien out 


Orleans with Caldwell’s immense draft. The critics | «ier having rnled the roat ae long, especially as his 


g mbling establishment must soon cease to affurd a 
re 


chaff from the wheat, and Reynoldson, it appears, is| reveyue to himself and the corporate 


Some of the daily papers are i ing the public 
that it was net Hamilton of the Cheanut Thea- 
tre who killed poor Duffy. Were there any ninny- 
hammers stupid e to think thet it was—that our 
quiet, amiable, gentlemanly comedian, could heve 
beyn guilty of such a deed, and that he had an arm 
long enough to reach ‘rom Philadelphia to Albenyt 
ae aa us ope, Such stupidity should be immor- 
ialized. 


A new opera, by the Viscount di Ruolz, taken from 


when the news of the death of Mr, Duffy was an-| Lord Byron’s “ Lara,” was brought out recently at the 


San Carlos, at Naples, with great success. Jis compo- 


actors were so much affected that it was impossible to | sition is original, and combines two very different 


styles, the voca] being thet of the French school, the 
instrumental that of the Germap. ‘The eflect is said 
to be very striking. 


Hackett sails for Europe very soon, having engage- 


ny; and at his request, the audience unanimously con-| ments holding out st inal for. the wip. 


The theatres and the ltalian Operas ase well aus- 
tained at Caleuita. 

In the splendid drama of the Jewess, as performed 
at London, there are as many as three hundred and 


called out on her benefit night—bowed gracefully to four lanterns introduced upon the stage. 


Mademoiselle Grisi has been much annoyed by the 
addresses of 8 map named Dupngal, who was, appre- 
her deessiag room, 


pistols in his 


Tue Londen Exeminer mentions, on the authority 
of a Frankfort correspondent, the death of Madame 
Schroder Devrient, the vocalist; and regrets her de- 
mise as that of, perhaps, the finest musical genius of 
the age. 

it is said that Paganini is to visit us this summer, 
coming on his own hook, independ: all r4 
Is he induced to this step by love for a fair voealist, or 
love of money? . 

The Franklin theatre, New York, is to be brilliantly 

















at the Queen's Theatre, London, not long since, intro- illuminated next Monday night, in commemoration of 








of la 
audience.” 








to the Bostonians 


duced the following singular epistle from bimself to | the 50th repetition, at this house, of the Golden Farm- 
the characier he was representing:—" Mr. Jones, late | © crowded audiences. 

of Edinburgh, now of the Queen's Theatre, stung with t 
remorse fur his intuman murder of an amiable young | the Countess D'Antonj. 
Irishman called Patrick the Foreigner, presumes to 
hope thaf, in consequence of his sincere contrition, | Orrraxs—The Bee states that the nightly expenses 
| and his resolution never again to injure or misrepre-| of the opera representations are $£00. On the 
sent any of his Majesty's Irish subjects, he may re-| night, the receipts were upwards of $3000. 

ceive a free pardon fur bis heinous offence.” This 
geod humored submission to fe ¢ Apes nea wee in 
ihe language of Puli, “received with reiterated bursts ’ 
ane ant applause by @ brilliant and judicious published im the last number of the Sataiacunpt, was 


The prima donna at the Liverpool Italian Opera, is 


Cost ano Propit or THE Iraiaan Overs at New 


EEE 
The description of the Finemen’s Gaasp Bart, as 


so well received by the patrons of that journal as to 
induce the continuation of the subject. We under- 


Tue Woop: av Bosrex.—We must knock under | stand that another and more general account of this 
Our opera lunacy, is sanity eom- 


splendid fete will be embraced in an article preparing 


ee 





pared to theirs, and vur poetry, our wreath-giving, 
with the concomitant bowing, speechifying and crying, 
were mere trithng to the Boston flourish, when the 
Woods said farewell. The good folks of that city 
evinced their sincerity by paying, in some instances, 
as high as ten dollars vor a seat, to hear the songstress 
for the last time, while it would puzzle the great “we 
never mention him,” to draw more than seventy-five 
cents out of a Philade!phia pocket for the same pur- 
pose, Read the following, and wonder: 

“The boxes tur Mes. Wood's farewell benefit, on 
the 17:h of March, were sold at auction, and the mere 
choice of boxes, exclusive of the price of tickets, brought 











for publication. Persons who desire to procare com- 
plete files of the Saumacunpi, may obtain them by 
sending theie names to the publisher. 


——— 
THE MODERN ACTING DRAMA. 
No. 2 of the new serjes will be published next 


The Tragedy of TAMERLANE. 

The Opera of the MOUNTAN SYLPH. 

The Farce of LOVERS’ QUARRELS. 

The Comedy of LOVERS’ VOWS. 
With roug Exeravines of scenes from the br 

ive hundred and forty-one dollars, fifty centa!!— | pieces—ierms three dollars per annom—single copes 

Sonam one and ta brought a premium of] 25 cents—to be had at Head Quarters, Athenian Build- 
eighty-five dollars. Each of these boxes ag nine | ings, yr 
seats, and the cost of each ticket, there! was ten | copies 
dollars and furty-fuur cents! The other boxes suld ai | Saranaouapl, asp News or tag Dar. 


lin Place—where may also be had, single 
Genvieman’s Vapr Mecum—and the 


| 
| 


6 THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE 


ME 


CU 





; OR, 


SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





THE BIRTH-DAY IN DECEMBER. 


Many a smile is sweetly beaming, 
Oa this dark yet lovely day; 

Many an eye with joy is gleaming, 

Many a heart is fondly dreaming 
‘That the month is May. 


Many a step is tripping featly, 
To the maiden’s chamber door; 

Many a voice is wishing sweetly 
Years of bliss in store. 


"Tis the morn when light first blessed her 
With its orient bear; 
When her mother's lip first pressed her, 
And her father’s arms caressed her, 
In life's opening dream. 


Mad the skies been scanned that morning, 
Heaven's air-painted bow 

Fad been seen those skies « 
With its varied glow! 





Jorning 


And the stars, tho’ waning pale, 
As the sun gave daylight birth, 
Surely lingered late, to hail 
A sister siar on earth! 


Not a wild rose decked the plain, 
Vet it blossomed on her cheek; 

Winter held his flowerless reigu— 
Winter cold and bleak 


But a summer's warmth was glowing 
O’er her infant doom; 

Flowers that in her heart were blowing, 

Passion-flowers, in sunshine growing,— 
There ev'n now they bloom. 


And many smiles be often beaming 
On her natal day. 

Eyes with joy be often gleaming, 

Hearta sincere be often dreaming, 
That the morn is May; 

Voices eweetly at her door, 

Wishing years of bliss in store. 

—_—_—_—_——_—_———— 


¥rom the London New Monthly Magazine for January. 
THE OLD EAGLE. 
BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


The sun was sinking behind a mimic forest of min- 
gied oak and elm, whose foliage was beautifully va- 
ried, at intervals, by a beech or larch—=still more 
rerely by a dark green holly-tree of magnificent 
growth. The wood upon which I looked had the ad- 
vantage of being planted on the brow and declivity of 
an extent of rising ground which deepened into a 
verdant valley. The clustering plantations formed a 
perfect crescent, shading the beautiful vale completely 
from the northern and eastern winds, and leaving an 
opening for the soft southern breezes to breathe upon 
one of the most cultivated scenes it has ever been my 
Jot to visit in Ireland—where art and care had done 
eo little, and nature so much. 

The principal ebject in the valley was a straggling 
picturesque building, which had been commenced in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and remained to be 
finished during the dynasty of William the Fourth — 





a style that would not diseredit the generalship of his 
Grace of Wellington. I believe reoks, from time im- | 
memorial, have been considered a republic 

}a republic admitting of no 1 

high Conzervalives ; 

| loo wise to admit of alteration; they labour unceasingly, 
| to keep up the dignity of Church and State, and uni- 
formly patronize old castles, and the trees and turrets 


3; if sO, 1tis 
Depend upon 





| 
| 
their laws are 


it, rooks are all 


lof every Bishop's residence in the three kingdoms — 





| their nests descended from father to son: and if 
| chance a spirit of 





wrepriation el 
halt-witted 


single stick from his grand 


rinto the noddle 





lof some cunning yet vird, and he steal a | 
nd aunt rook, 


ull the senators draw 


unele, or gr 


observe bis puntshment—wiy 
bills upon hin immedi 


as defend the fabric 


ly, and he dare not so much 
ntended to eall 
from spoliation; every stick is tern from 
do to 





he and his wil 
their own 
his nest, and he is done unto as he wanted to 


others. 








The rooks had all arrived, and were whirling in 
the air, some few only having on the castle 
walls to relieve the sentries, or inquire afier the health 
of such as were either too old or too young to aceom- 
pany them in their day's search after health and indi 
pendence. The water-fowl were dimpling the lake 


in a thousand places,—now diving after a silly fish, 
then darting at some of those anima 
birth is ushered by the 
| the setting of the same. 
Suddenly ! heard the huntsman’s horn—* Tira 
tira la!” Nothing could have exceeded the tranquillity 
of the lest hour. The “caw” of the rooks, at its pro- 
per time, tells of the quiet of earth ; for only at such | 
hours do they congregate in the air. But the hunting 
music lurst upon my ear just as—euch is human na- | 
ture !)—I had almost wearied of the surrounding still- | 
ness. Right merrily it came ;—at first from beyond | 
the tallest trees—then as if the woods had wild 
voices of their own, and every trunk were animated | 
with life-—then nearer,—and then, without heeding 
the regular boundaries of the avenue, men, horses, and 
dogs came sweeping down the glen,to the wide space | 
fronting the entrance of Ballydunlawn. 
wild and spirit-stirring sight. One of the gentlemen | 
had fastened the fox’s brush—(or, as a Cockney friend 
of mine irreverently called it, the fox’s tail. Heard 
ye ever the like, O sons of Nimrod ’—a fox’s fail )\— 
in his hat, which waved, not ungracefully, over his 
shoulder. The old huntsman and the whippers-in ap- 
peared in high spirits ; and the party, to judge from | 
the alacrity with which they sprang off their high- | 


ed gems whose 


rising sun, and who die with 








trance-hall, were not at all fatigued by the day’s sport. 
Every Irish hunt, be it known to you, gentle English | 
reader, has its attendant fool. [| meanno disrespect to | 
my giddy-pated countrymen; but really | never could 
discover much wisdom in a hunting party, and cannot 
but admit that it would be sadly at a loss to find a 
resting place amongst them. For all that, I do not 
exactly mean to place the cap and bells on all the 
heads of the hunters; only to repeat that every Irish 
hunt has its attendant fool—a sort of privileged jester 
—a “ Wamba,” favoured by all the “ Cedrics” as well 
as the “Gurths” of the family. I looked amongst the 
crowd in vain for Dominick. The horses and dogs 
were diverging towards their stables and kennels, 
leaving only a few stragglers on the lawn—beggars 
chiefly ; who “ follow the hunt” from the well founded | 











\ 
It was aj chimed in 


lowering his voice, and gathering his brows over his 
eyes, “the sowl, you know ;—you, that has the skill 
and the larning, tell me, what for that ?” 

There was an awfulness in the question that fairly 
startled me, and glad I was to perceive the fine ani- 
mated youth, “ Masther Alfred,” coming to my assis- 
tance. ; 

“Well, Nick—have you got him safe? 
lessly inquired, 

« Ay, Masther ;—safe enough in the coop.” 

* Nick, what shall we do with him 

“ Eh—eb !" laughed Dominick, 
grin. “A fool’ud h 


‘he breath- 








with his growling 





ther Alired 
“Cousin, can you tell me ?’—The term cousin was 
neverapplied to me but when Alfred got into ascrape, 
and wanted me to get him out of it 
* Cousin mine,"—I replied, laughing ; 
tell, without kn 


“how can I 
ywing What you have m that dirty- 
looking prison 

“Oh! you don't know—guess !" 

A tox 

“ No—thank you—we killed that” 

“ You need not thank me, Alfred; | would not have 
killed it 

“What would yon have done with it, then?” 

“ Let it go.” 

“That is so foolish—so like a woman.” 

* Thank Boys are 
certainly a horrid invention, particularly between the 





you, now, young gentleman. 


| ages of fourteen and twenty.” 


repeated Alfred, contemtuously, (he was 
indeed! Id 


“ Boys!” 
just seventeen) 
know——" 

“ What's in the coop?" . 

“Why, your friends, the rooks. have been telling 
you this half-hour.” 

I looked up, and certainly a dense mass of those 
dark birds had congregated about twenty feet above 
the coop, and were cawing in a shrill, bitter tone. 

«“ And Fanny wid you by the way she walked,” 
Dominick. “She didn’t go as she does 
win she has only sich a beautiful boy as meself to 
carry.” 

Alfred opened the fastening, and there I saw a no- 


“ boys. have you to 


| ble old eagle—a fishing eagle—osprey, I believe, 


is its propername. A leather thong had been passed 
across his breast under his wings: and his thick, bare, 
yellow legs were ted with a strong cord. He lay, 
thus shackled, on his back ; and though I confess my 


the air, when I observed his flashing eye, and the 
determination with which he clenched his talons 
whenever a hand approached him, I felt that our 


| safety lay in his chains. 


“ What a glorious bird, Alfred,” I exclaimed ; “did 
you catch him?” 

“Catch him!” repeated the boy, surveying his prize; 
“no cousin, I never to say caught an eagle yet. 
have tried, though; and I helped to tie up that old 


| fellow before { gave him in charge to Dominick to 


bring here.” 

«“ Where did you get him, then!” 

“Why, I'll teil you, if you'll have patience to listen, 
and don’t laugh; but | know there is one part of it you 
will not laugh at. I was fully mounted ; but, I say, if 
you had only seen the bay mare—'pon my honour, 


A Gothic tower—a Roman arch—a steeple—a_ cot- | expectation of feasting off the scraps of the concluding | she'd go over any thing (any thing in Ireland) and the 


tage front—an lonic column—a half-a-<dozen other | feast. 


classes of architecture, that would both puzzle and | began to fear that s« 
| 


horrify Sir Christopher Wren, if he could arise from 
the grave—were “combined without combination.” 

portions of the building were overgrown with 
ivy, and the most luxuriant creepers clung, and twist- 
ed,and formed a fantastic garnishing from wal! to 


I could not see Dominick any where, and I 
harm had happened to the | 
| poor creature, when I heard the shrill braying of his 

donkey in the wood. The bray was answered by a | 
shout of laughter from the grooms. At last I perceiv- 
ed him diverging from a thicket, in any thing but a 
straight line. However Dominick might feel disposed, 





' 


Colonel said so 

“ Over the Tower of Hook, or the Rock of Cashel, 
Alfred?” 

“ Ah, be quiet, now ;—any thing in reason. I hate 
to talk to you, you are so precise and English, to the 
very letter, in every thing.” 

“ Not exactly,” I replied, half blushing at a compli- 


wall, as if in mockery of the old house of Ballydun- | it was evident that old Fanny, notwithstanding her | ment I did not deserve. 


lawn. A coluny of rooks had taken absolute possession 
of the tower's turrets; and very appropriate they 


amiable name, would only go her owa way;—it was, | 


I confess the truth, her usual habit. Her ears, as | 


“ But the eagle, Alfred?” 
“ Well, I was on the bay mare, and had got on my 


looked, particularly in the evening, when, after the ir | Dominick said afterwards, “had been stivered for }new cap. Did you see my hunting cap a 


predatory excursions to the adjacent farins, they curved , 
end whirled in the air over their ancient domicile 
for full twenty minutes before returning to their nests. 
To the left of this multitudinous mass was a broad, 
elear lake, studded with what might pass, amongst 
those who knew no better, for volcanic islands, com- 
posed as they were of stones of various hues, piled | 
without regard to any species of arrangement, and 
too closely united to serve as habitations for the 
water-fowl. Luckily for the picturesque effect of the 
lake, wild flowers, and lichens of various hues, were 
creeping over the stones ; and one island appeared a 
perfect pile of many-tinted gold, for it was completely 
covered by wall-flowers. They had increared and 
multiplied (to use the extensive phraseology of the 
gardener) “since the world was a world; and cer- 
tainly I never saw any sight so gorgeously beautiful 
All the perfumes of Araby seemed to breathe over the 
placid surface of that gentle lake as the breeze came 
—now richly freighted—and now not so heavily 
borne down by the delicious odors of that golden 
island. I have sat on the bank, and could positively 
count the passing across my cheek of each genile gale, 
from the fading—then renewing—then fading—then 
renewing perfume. It was all too exquisite to sit be- 
neath the shade of a delicate Persian lilac that grew 
thereon, delicate even in its widely exiending and 
towering height, and see the sun sinking gradually be- 
hind that forest hill, bidding a glorious good-night to 
the world in which we dwell, and leaving the sweet 
assurance with every tree and flower, and bird and 
bee, that after the dewy night he would again bless 
and invigorate them by his presence—then to gaze 
upon the Jake looking so bright and natural in its 
grotesque green girdle. Do what we will with the 
“ watery world,” we can neither change its aspect nor 
its quality ; it will not be moulded or adorned like the 
earth; nor will it assume the fantasies of fire at our 
pleasure—it is ever, from the lake to the ocean, 
“ great, glorious, and free,” paying its unly tribute to 
the Almighty for the mysterious power He bestowed 
upon it, by reflecting his everlasting skies on its snr- 
face '—Directly above the bank, the branches of my 
favourite lilac cross each other; and in doing so, form 
a sort of vista, which is terminated by the turrets of 
the castle ; most probably the oldest portion of the in- 
congruous building Over those turrets the rooks 
are sporting with rather more gayety than befits the 
charactér of such “ancient gentlemen.” Would that 
I could and i their | ge'—“caw! caw! 
though it be, it has its varieties of sound, its different 
imtonations, from the deep-toned “caw” of some grey- 
headed senator, of the flippant observation of the 
rons bird, anxious to be heard and known amongst 
is fellowa It is curious to note the order with which, 
after their day's rambling, they arrive at their resi- 
dence, preceded by the advanced guards, followed 
closely on the wing by the centre, and brought up in 








wickedness all day ;” and instead of going, as the fool | 
appeared to wish, towards the servants’ offices, Domi- 
mick and his donkey, or, to write correctly,the donkey | 


“If you have again mounted the mare in all your 
finery, I shall never hear about the eagle, Alfred 
« Ah, bother! you put me out so. Well then, you 








* thought a’ that afore he brought | 
. p pa | 
bim—but a wise man !—you'll be a counshilor, Mas- | 


mettled horses, and then bounded into the great en- | lamentations were loud at thus fettering the lord of 


and Dominick, made towards the bank where I had | know there was an auction at the castle this morning. | 


been sitting. 

Nothing could be more grotesque than their ap- | 
pearance. Fanny's long flexible ears were adorned 
by bunches of many-coloured feathers, and the saddle | 
was hung round with bits of tin, broken scollop shells, 
long tufis composed of scarlet and green worsted, and 
a few old hawk’s bells, which jingled and tinkled as 
they drew near the lake. My hero rode without stir- 
rups, and hinted his wishes to his Dapple by poking 
his heels (round which were wound a wreath of haw- 
thorn) into her sides. His jacket was faded scarlet, 
and his ill-fitting trowsers were braced over it with 
pieces of green and blue riband; from the top of a 
conical cap, formed of gay rabbit-skin, flowed a purple 
and yellow pennon; and his long arms embraced what 
appeared to me a hen-coop. 

“She takes advantage of me, so she does, my lady,” 
he exclaimed, while letting the coop fall on the sward, | 
and flinging himself off his donkey the next moment 
—* She takes advantage of me, so she does, as the 
Kilkenny cat said when she was eat to the tail. She 
knew I couldn't show my skill on her, with that devil 
of a coop ;—the curse of Crom’ell on it!” | 

“Dominick! Dominick! did not I promise you a | 
shilling if you would not swear fora week ?” | 
you not to swear?) What other comfort have | in the | 
wide world, since the masther cut me off to one glass 
of whiskey aday? I wouldn't mislead your honour | 
for Fann’s ears full of diamonds ; and so I can’t pro- | 
mise not to swear.” } 

“ Were you in at the death, Dominick?” 





“The death'—is it the death? No; nor the life 
either. Sure Masther Alfred nabbed me, as if I 
wasn't prime to follow the hunt. Hurroo! hurroo! 


Tally-ho, ye devils 

“ Hush, Dominick, you must not swear.” 

« Blessed Almighty !—can’t you do as the ould mas- 
ter above used to do, long ago’—can't ye let on niver 
to hear what doesn't please you’ He always sid it 
hindered him out of a dale of trouble.” 

I knew that Dominick alluded to an old gentleman 
who died afew weeks previously in the neighborhood, 
worn down by habitual drunkenness,—one “too proud 
to beg, too lazy to work,” whose life had been a 


it was, was likely to be soon forgutten. 

“ Hindered him of trouble at the time; but what 
did it bring him at the end?” I inquired, forgetting 
the creature I addressed was supposed to be devoid of 
reason. 

“The pit-hole, and the cowld clay, and the dirty 
worms for the body ;—and, for what the priest be al- 


chronicle of Irish failings, and whose death, awful as | 


horses ; ay, and even the pictures—the pictures he 
valued so highly, and used to tell me such beautiful 
stories about, when I was a very little boy—all to be 
sold; and the horrid sheriff's officers! Oh how I long- 
ed to unmuzzle Banquo at them, and hunt them up 
the mountains! Do you know, Frank Ryley said it 
was better fun hunting a gauger, long ago, than a 
fox.” 

“For shame, Alfred; Frank Ryley does you no 
good.” 

“Oh, there can be no harm in saying that now, be- 
canse the spirit's all out of the country—quite gone 
Ever since new laws and regulations have been made, 
there is no fun in any thing. Well, I stopped the bay 
mare; she did not like it though, she is so fond of the 
hounds. ‘Tally-ho! after them! Would it do to call a 
mare Lightning, cousin? I thought | would ask 
you—Lighining sounds so well, don't it? Frank, bring 
out Lightning!” 

“Go on with your story, Alfred ; if you mount the 
mare again and flourish your whip so, you will never 
have done.” 

“1 beg your pardon ; 1 dismounted, and went into 
the old gallery ; there they were selling the pictures. 


shopkeepers lying across the embroidered sofas that 
the old gentleman told me many a time were worked 
by his great aunt, the duchess, he was so fond of talk- 
ing about 


Ley—the very same duchess. A little hole had been 


never mind that, it’s a beautiful pictore.” 

«Jl have that picture, said the wife of a whiskey- 
seller at Coolduff; ‘ it’s the very moral of our Peg — 
I'll have that picture any way, if I do pay for it, though 
its masther never paid me for the hundred gallons 
and more of the rale Cork, which he got of my bran- 
new-cask.” 

« Mrs. Casey, Ma’am, you forget. though, so you do, 
that it was his honour’s father’s enstom and his own, 
that was the making of you all; and if you had’nt the 
dirty drop in you, it’s not forgetting it you'd be 
though he might owe you of many a trifle when he 
| died,’ said a stranger, a very old man, who was wrap- 
| ped in a blue frieze coat, and kept his hat slouched 
over his face 

“+ Yourself's packing your pickings neatly for all 
that,’ continued the woman between the biddings, 
which were interrupted every moment by the rude 
wit of strangers, or the less frequent, but heart-rending 
lamentations of some few who remembered their old 
friend and protector in the days of his prosperity. ‘I'm 














ways talking about—the sow!, you know,” he said, 


thinking you got them cheap,’ she added. 


| All the poor old gentleman's furniture, and guns, and | 


} 


} 











“ And didn't I tell you, me lady, I couldn't promise | and a whole parcel of country rascals and blackguard | 


The picture selling was one by Sir Peter | 


| poked in her side, at the time of the re bellion ; but | 





“*Ifl paid a hundred guineas in heavy goold, I 
should think any thing fe regarded cheap,’ replied the 
honest-hearted fellow, who was about quitting the 
room, when my naming a larger sum for the beautiful 
Duchess than had as yet been offered, arrested his at- 
tention. I loved the picture for the sake of the dead, 
and was resolved to outbid Mrs. Casey. The greasy 
fat woman looked at me for a moment; then dipping 
her hand into the depths of her pocket, pulled up a 
blue worsted sock, or balf stocking, whose ancle was 
secured by a dirty leather thong She undid the 
string, and showering on the table a curious mixture 
of copper, silver, and golden coins, she again looked 
in my face. ‘See there, young ‘Squire, I've all that 
to spend as I plaze, and bate it ifyou "Dla 
and bid again. We had attent 
the whole room— Hurroo! for Mrs. Casey 
duff,’ shouted the 
stock! replied my aged fric 





ed, 






attracted m of 





and Cool- 
raggamutiins. * Hurra for the ould 
d, Whirling his staff over 
his head— the gentry, the heart's blood of the gentry 
for ever !—* Hurroo for Cooldull!—we're indipe ndent 
mimbers of the counthry we live in,and Ill prove it! 
suid a little rascal, a shoemaker, who reads the news- 
papers to Ballybiggin. As he spoke, he sprang upon 
a table that had once been handsome ; but in a mo- 
ment my old friend with his staff pulled him down 
and shoved him out of the window; don’t look fright- 
ened, the window was not very far from the garden; 
there would have been a grand row but for the offi- 
cers, and the poor aucsioneer bawled for silence until 
convinced that he himself 





was the noisiest in the 
room; the auctioneer proceeded, and the feelings of the 
company remained with the ‘young gentleman !" 

Mrs. Casey burst out crying, declared she was 
unfairly bet, and that she would not spind another 
halfpenny in the cant—and so the beautiful Duchess 
is mine!” 

“ Bravo, Alfred '—but did you pay for it?” 

“Ah, be quiet will you. No, but my father will ; 
and the auctioneer ascertained that. 1 told my father 
I would give him Ponto instead, and he said he would 
take me at my word.” 

“ But the Eagle, Alfred?” 

“ Patience, lady mine : never knew a woman have 
patience yet. I looked about for the old man in the 
blue coat—he was gone. I got out of the gallery as 
quick as I could. ‘Ah, Sir,’ says Michael Murphy, 
you remember how faithful Michael was to his poor 
master,) ‘ the quality have not the heart to come near 
the house since the ould gentleman’s is gone.’ 
ed by his study, Michael following at my heels 

«+ Don’t go in there, Masther Alfred,” said the poor 
fellow— he died there with his head on my arm, and 
the door is boulted to keep out the bailiffs.’ * Mick,’ 
says he, reaching his hand (and it trembling like an 


I pass- 





aspen) to the table— Mick,’ says he, ‘give me a 
drop to wet my lips, and let it be stronger than the 
last.’ 

“* Here's a drop, ye’r honour,” says I, 
make it no stronger, Sir, for 
proof.’ 7 

“+ It's the cowld that has entered my heart, then,’ 
says he, ‘ and yet, Mick, it is not as cowld to the world 
as the world is to me ;’ and without a sigh or a moan 
he died up that minute.” | 

“it was a true word for him; added Mick Murphy; 
“ but sure even the ratshad left the house the week afore. | 
Do you know.” continued the generous hearted boy, | 
“that I gave all my money to Mick,—and I felt so odd 
that I rushed down the back stairs instead of the front, | 
—and there, directly opposite the coach-house door, 
was Brilliant, the Eagle, chained, in his usual place; | 
and a whole tribe of brats, young and old, with that | 
spla-footed Casey the whiskey-seller’s son at their head, 
shying stones at the noble bird.—I wish you could | 
have seen how the bird looked at them, and how I | 
exercised my whip on their backs. The glorious fel- | 
low! 1 knew there was no one there to feed him, so | 
I brought him here. I will rivet a silver chain to his | 
leg ;—and suppose we were to build him an eyrie on | 
the lake? It may be a beautiful eyrie—all of rocks | 
and shells and wild flowers of the mountains and the | 
rivers—and we may crown it with a branch of the } 
glorious cedar.—so dark, so grand, and so enduring. — 
Ay, cousin, let us build him an eyrie on the lake!” 

“ Better let him go,” said a deep, calm voice from 
behind Dominick. 


but I can't 
times above 


it's ten 





I turned to seek the speaker, and saw n venerable- 
looking man enfolded in a blue trieze cuat, one hand 
resting on a staff, while the other was occupied m 
removing his hat. I never saw age in such green 
yet reverend beauty; his eye was blue and clear ; 
there was a tintof health upon his cheek ; and yet the 
perfectly white hair fell in thick curls over his shoul- 
ders. 

“ Better let him go, master! he will find himself a 
better eyrie than you could build.” 

“Oh, is it you?) Why where did you go to this 
morning, when I wanted yout” observed the boy, evi 
dently recognizing an acquaintance. 

« Where I saw yon save poor Brilliant from insult,” 
he said, in a better accent than I expected from his ap- 
pearance. “Do, master, let him go. I have a right 
to ask the favour ; for this very time fifty years I took 
him from the nest.” 

bad You a 

“Ay, me! The ould gentleman's gone, and I am 
forgotten; for I've been long in foreign parts ; longer 
than I would have been had I known of his troubles ; 
but I left him wealthy ; and when we leave people 
wealthy, we never think they can be unfortunate.” 

“ We were two boys together; and he had a fancy 
for an eaglet ; though his body's with corruption, and 
his house desolate this bles 





ed evening, who ever 
Whew! whew Brilliant! 
Whew—w—w !" he continued, addressing the cap- 
tive bird, who showed no symptoms of ferocity towards 
its ancient acquaintance. He stooped and undid its 
The engle grasped with its talons the 
wrist he presented to it, and in a moment was sitting 
proudly and erect upon the stranger's arm. The 
rooks who had flapped their wings over the royal bird 


then gainsaid his wish! 





ings. 


in his captivity, now ascended in a body in the air 
still, however, hovering over him; he flappe! his 
brown wings, stretched his neck, and screamed 








Away wheedled his insulters to their domicile. Not 
a rook was to be seen in the air And I doulst if the 
boldest of the band poked their beaks beyond the 
turrets. [ was ashamed of my favourites. The old 
man pointed to therm and linghed a seomful langh 
“Like the world! like the w was allhe muttered 
while stroking the eagle's head Sut I felt—that 
old man could have tavght we much wisdom 


* Let him co,” he per for nearly half a cen- 





tury he was fed by dis hand. Ie knew the place, and 
loved Lis master. Ifis master is dead; the place deso 
late! Let the bird return to his nature; he will re- 


| into the bargain 
| devil you did! 


} Sir, 








member his batching nest; with you he will be fierce 
and furious. You cannot tame him now.” 

“ He has forgotten his home amid the crags,” said 
Alfred. 

Again that old man laughed. “ No, no! ‘tisn’t na- 
ture; try him ; he'll wing over the tallest trees yonder 
for the desolate Saltees. Let me throw him up!” 

“ Ay, do!” s¢ Altred. 

The stranger cast him in the air. Onee, twice, 
the bird wheeled round his head, as if perfectly con. 
scious that his liberty had been restored to him by 
the hand which had once deprived him of that bless- 
ing—he rose majestically upwards and upwards, and 








then, when looking to our unassisted eyes hardly big- 


ger than a wren, he darted off in the direction of the 


wild amd desolate islands which skirt the western 
coast of Ireland. I looked, when my gaze was with- 
drawn from the shy, for the blue-coated stranger; but 


he had disappeared with ‘ The Old Eagle.’ 
mm et ee 

A TaLe or tne Batasoret Roaps.—Carcamico, 
hast thou ever suflered from fever and ague? No! 
Try it then by all means, for you will scarce ever 
find a closer trend. I can't exactly say for which of 
my sins this visiter was foreed upon me; but I evi- 
dently made myself extremely agreeable to him; for, for 
the space of ten months, he would take no hints, how- 
ever broad, and Orestes and his friend 
were but bowing acquaintance compared with us: if 
I changed my residence a dozen times, he was as sure 
to follow me as a dun from Gibson—finum habit— 
Gibson's dished—who'll patronise the “ignorant im- 
patient” after this jog? Mistaking me for an oak, he 
clung to me like ivy, or like a Scotch Ensign to his 
Commanding Officer when the Adjutancy is vacant, 
who s¢ dizeris @stua sudat, he was worse than a poor 
relation, a greater bore than the Trade Association. 
At last, in despair, I was furced to proceed to sea to 
rid myself of this unwelcome guest. 

I had not been many days off the Reef Buoy before 
I was enabled to venture upon deck after sun-set with 
impunity; and it was on one delicious evening, when 
Thad seated myself on the hen-coops, and was idly 
watching the phosphoric effect of our rapid passage 
through the water, that our Skipper joined me. Wor- 
thy soul! a kinder, a more liberal, and as he had 
proved himself, a more gallant spirit, breathed not. 
He was one who by his own merit had risen frem 
before the mast to his present station 

“Glad to see you on deck again, Sir: I'm thinking 
we've chiselled that ague of yours altogether,” was 
his opening salutation —*“Thanks to your kindness, 
and the sea breeze, I think we have, ¢ ‘aptain,” replied 
1; “but I must portion of my 
cure to my being enabled to resume my cigar, not- 
withstanding the faculty in Caleutta assured me that 
smoking was most injurious.’ 

“Them regular humbugs anyhow! 
Smoking hurt a man! why blow me if I'd give it up, 








leave me 








» contribute some 


doctors are 


no, not if | were threatened with being made a volun- 
teer I saved my own life, and the lives of 
‘and Honorable John, a pilot ve 
by smoking a cheroot once.’—* T 
said 1; * ‘us the funniest result of in- 
haling tobacco I ever heard of, the very funniest.”"— 
“No lie for all that, though, and I'll tell you, Sir, how 
it came to pass.” And the pilot commenced his yarn 
somewhat after the following shape :-—* Why you see, 
“twas im the Sou on, 
were riding in Balasore 


again 





a ship's crew, ay 











said he, West moonsoon, as we 
Roads with a hundred and 
enough it did blow that 
I was a youngster then, and had 
charge of the forecastle watch, and was trudging it 
backwards and forwards with a cheroot in my gills, 
and the Lascars were a taking it easy under the lee 
of the booms and weather bulwarks: well, Sir, it 
wanted but a litte of eight bells, and | was thinking 
of sending down 


twenty tathoms out—sure 


night uncommon ! 


a ‘tween decks to rouse up young 
Pipes for the next watch, when blow me! if I did'nt 
see a thundering big ship bearing down slap stem on 
us. ‘There war'nt time for us to slip: and we might 
as well have halloo'd to Old Davy, as to that ship on 
and 
thousand 
you know what 
the apron is touch-hole of our six-pound- 
er,) and clapped my ted cheroot to it. Bhoom! 
you ought to have seen the big vessel when she heard 


such a night, when the wind howling 
whistling through like a ten 


devils: so L whipped off the apron 


was a 
our ngging 





it covers tl 





that, as she suddenly rounded to, just carrying away 
our jib and flying jib-booms. They were in a tarna- 
tion funk anyhow, letting all go by the run like mad 
‘uns. And so you see, Sir, as I was a saying, if I 
had'nt been smoking, we should all have made a 
hole in the water that night, for the ship would have 
walked clean over us.” 

“It was, indeed, a narrow escape,” I was going to 
say ; but the Skipper interrupted me with “ Bah! but 
that warn’t the worst of the business, for the powder 
from the touch-hole blew away my cigar, and I never 
recovered it since, any where.” 

Tak Year 1811 in THe West.—Many things com- 
bined to make the year 1811 annus mirabilis of the 
West. During the earlier months, the waters of many 
of the great rivers overflowed their banks to a vast 
extent, and the whole country was in many parts ¢o- 
vered from bluff to bluff 
followed. A spirit of change, and a restlessness seem- 
ed to invade the very inhabitants of the forest A 
countless multitude of squirrels, obeying some great 
can know but that 
there reckless and 
ancient places of retreat, in 


Unprecedented sickness 








and universal impulse which none 
spirit that gave them being, left 
gamboling life, and their 
the north, and were ecen pressing forwards by tens of 
thousands in a decp and s ber phalanx to the south. 
J to check and 
concerted movement, the word had been given them 
to go forth, and they obeyed it, though multitudes 
perished in the broa!t Ohio, which lay in their path. 
The splendid comet of that year long continued to 
its twil over the forests autumn 
drew ton close, the whole Valley of the Mussissippi, 





No obstacles seer this extroordinary 











shee and as the 





from Missouri to its gulf, was shaken to sts centre, by 


continued earthquakes. It was at this very epoch, in 
which so many natural phenomena were combining 
tospread wonder und awe. that man, too, in the exer- 


ese of that power wih whech the creator has endow- 


ed him, was making his first essay in that region, of 
anart, the natural course and further perfection of 
Which were cestined to ing obout yet greater 
changes than thore effected by the flood and the earth- 


me time that the latter were agr 
f he very first steamboat was seen 
descending the great river nd the awe-struck In- 








dian on the ks beheld the Pinelore, (the Choctaw 


name for the fly- 


teambunt 
steambon 





literally the “fire canoe 
ing through the turbid waters. 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE M 


ECUM; 


OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. q 





HELPS AND HINTS 

FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 

CONTINUATION GF LETTER VIII. 

The quantity of powder which is the best to be 
used, is a question that involves several considerations; 
namely, 

Ist, ‘The quality of powder; for it varies: even in 





when so obtained, and alt 
a difference, although a trivial one, will be found. 


94, The length of the barrel, and 


3d, The calibre; but above all the weight of the! fluid can pass its rear than if the charge moved along 


aame 

To reconcile all these, so as to come at any thing 
like what may be adopted asa rule, is not so easy. It 
is true that the powder may be compared by proofs ; 
but ifeven these instruments could be re! 
than is the case, even afier the comparative quality 


ied on more 


and force in gunpowder has been settled with certain- 
ty, the other and remaining poinis are still the more 
difficult to decide upon, since there is an inconceiva- 
ble difference between barrels, and not only between 
by differ but even 
same hands; tor 


nt makers 





those which are made 


between those made by th 





Some barrels, although twisted ond made with 
every care, and of perfectly sim.lar materials, will ex- 
pand more than others, and 


Some will require to be bored duferenily; that is, 
some must be eased more forwards, | mean at the 
muzzle; whilst others require easing, which means a 
change from the cylinder to the cone, nearer to the 
chamber, whilst some makers persist that a perfect 
cylinder is the best 
“To go into all the causes and effects in the forma- 
tion of barrels, would carry me into more detail than 
is suitable to this correspondence, for it would una- 
voidably lead me into considerations of the breach, 
the locks, &c.; and [| should find myself drawn into 
writing a dissertation upon gun making, to be accom- 
panied by another difficulty, that of deciding whether 
my deficiency for such a task lays most in want of my 
ability, or in my want of time; as I sorely feel the 
pressure and warnings of both, 1 will confine myself 
to giving you the particulars of a peculiar method 
which I have practised and found to answer my ends; 
indeed I will go further: | will give youa scale found- 
ed upon this method, ascale, of which many, to whom 
you may show it, will gladiy avail themselves, not 
omitting gunmakers; for few would bestow, upon such 
a calculation, the time and trouble which it has caused 
me; being one that not only you may rely upon, but 
which you will find the more useful, since not any of 
the works on shooting, that have come under my ob 
servation, contain any thing of the kind, for most seem 
to dispose of this important, although puzzling, subject 














in much too genera! a way, as if anxicus to be rid of 
it 

Bear in mind, that it is neither the calibre nor the 
length of the barrel that can give you a direct bias, 
whereupon to calculate your charge of either powder 
or shot; but that, by blending the length with a bar- 
rel's weight, you may make sure of succeeding in the 
formation ofa scale, such as | now recommend to your 
careful preservation and adoption 

TO USE THIS SCALE, 

You must proceed in the following manner 

Ist. Take your barrel out of the stock of your dou- 
ble, and, weighing them earefully, note down their 
united weight. 

2. Measure the length of the barrels, also to write 
it down 

3d. Divide their weight into as many parts as your 
barrels measure inches, and mark down what they 
snay weigh per inch average. 

Of course you will understand that the weighing is 
confined to the barrels only! wherefore you must omit 
in this calculation the weight of the stock, or of any 
other part. Having ascertained the weight per inch 
of your barrel, you need only look into the first colamn 
to find the weight per inch, which is nearest to your 
own average weight, and you may suit yourselt by 
adopting one ef the three charges 

Average Heavy .. Medum | Light 
weight of both)! charges, by jen urges, by|| charges, by 
barrels, toge-|| wengnt, for'|weight, for) weight, for 
ther per inch || each barre] Jeac > barrel. || each barrel. 
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The above proportions are for doubles, and as 
charges for each barrel, being detonators! 

For singles, the corresponding average weight per 
inch will serve as for one barre], as will also the 
charges, provided half drachm of powder and half 
ounce of shot is added to’ each. 

If flint guns, the same charges will do, but the pri- 
ming will have to be added 

To give you a clear idea why the weight of a bar- 
re} is of importance to such a calculatton, I will draw 
your attention to a reason which, overlooked by near- 
ly all, has more to do with it than a mere aim at the 
prevention of recoil, or at reduction of danger; it is to 
be found in the undeniable fact that, even with the 
same charge, and being of the same calibre, that is 
to say, the difference being confined to the weight 
alone, the heaviest of two barrels will ever be found 
to shoot the strongest, provided always that both are 
made of the same materials, and bored, &c., wtth 
equal care; to understand this more readily, you 
should know that every barrel expands more or less 
at the time of being fired, and that it does so progres- 
sively, all along the barrel, as the charge moves for 
ward, a thin barrel, of course, will expand more than 
a stouter one, and as the expansive fluid, created by 
the combustion of the powder, will, by reason of a 
calibre so enlarged, find a passage, if not wholly, at 
least partially, between the inside of the barrel and 
the charge of shot; such an introduction not only adds 
te the recoil of the gun, but also diminishes the pro- 


| 
samples that are ayvowe dly of the same quality, and | such is greatest near the chamber, and as the charge, 


ugh from the same maker! by which the pressure of the rod had shaped itself to 


| 


pelling force more than is the case with a gun of 
heavier metal, and which, therefore, will not yield so 
much in expansion. You will now see the reason 
(and which but very few gun-makers know) why a 
gun should be “cased towards the plug,” (by which 
is meant a conical increase towards the cliamber,) 
since, although the barrel, and all along its length, 
expericnees an undulating change by the explosion 


fit the increare of the cone, passes forward through a 
contrachig 





, 80 it is less likely that the expansive 


a perfect cylinder. 

That you may not suspect me of cherishing chime- 
rical theories, | will tell you how I have secured con- 
firmations, to what originally | only viewed asa proba- 
bility. After puting a tighily fiuing collar of lead 





round the upper part of a barrel, a single, | made a 
scratch to make sure of its original place; thereupon, 


on firing the gun, I found that the collar could be 





moved jower down, that is, that the collar would re- 
ceive the external increase of size lower down; (an in- | 
crease Which every barrel's form is subjected to;) thus | 
to prove, that the barrel had expanded and returned | 


to its original shape uncer the head; and that, being | 





less elastic than iron, lead, although it had also ex- 
panded, had failed to return to its original diameter ; 
and thus by repeatedly shifting this leaden collar, and 
as repeatedly marking and firing, I moved the collar 
nearer and nearer to the chamber, not only to be con- 
vinced thereby that expansion took place every time, 
but that such expansion ranged all over the barrel, 
and probably under dimunition of force forwards; and 
thus to show the necessity that gun-barrels should be 
stoutest near to the chamber, just as cannons are most 
fortified by metal near to the vent field, and as their 
reinforces are less stout as they near the chace I am 
next to certain that if the same experimental leaden 
collars were applied to cannon, that similar confirma- 
tions would develope, even although the extraordinary 
thickness of their metal would lead most to doubt such 
a result 

Having drawn your attention to the momentary ex- 
pansion of barrels, I will just add that, of all the best 
made barrels, the kind imitating those of Damascus 
are the most likely to burst, since their grain, (ocea- 
sioned by the blending of different metals together.) 
lies longitudinally, whereas that of twisted barrels, 
whether of stub nails or of stob wire twisted, lies not 
only transversely and spirally, but has not any steel 
mixed in it, and which nearly all the mock Damascus 
have, to produce that beautiful appearance, which 
may tempt you to prefer them; believe me, there is 
nothing like the twisted barrel of real stub nails. 
will now return to my general instructions 

Never persevere in shooting if you find yourself 
flurried, or that you blunder from agitation. ‘These 
disqualitications may be caused by indisposition, or 





from having experienced vexation or disappointment, 
or from Jabouring under anxiety of any kind; insuffi- 
cient rest, afier excessive fatigue, and as frequently 
the cravings for food will produce similar unskilfulness 
which sporismen described by the term of being “ner- 
vous,"and more fashionably they call it being “bede- 
viled;y the plurality of these sufferers seek relief by 
applying—not to some exorcist, but to the doctor! so a 
noble lord, I ofien had the honor of sporting with, 
called his dram bottle; but, although his lordship de- 
rived much benefit at first, he found it necessary te 
leave the doctor at home after awhile, for, if he ac- 
companied the earl into the field, the doctor rarely re 
turned without having shared the pursuits of the field 
with some surgeon or other, for, although he at first 
was the means of studying the vision and hand of his 
patron, his aid was called in so repeatedly, that, even 
before shooting, this nobleman’s hand used to shake 
distressingly to ail who witnessed his honest endea- 
vours to do without such restoratives; and, although 
one or two draughts from the doctor helped him to a 
few good hits, his love of shooting, rather than that of 
the medicine, making him take one or two more, usn- 
ally converted the feelings of distress, on seeing the 
shakings of my lord's hand, into a consciousness of 
great danger to all those who had the honour of shoot- 
ing with him; and “sauve qui peut!” could be read 
in every eye, seconded by all sorts of shuffling ma- 
neuvres. You know my advice has always been to 
trust to yourself rather than to the help of others; to 
which | now add, and indeed, in reference to any 
situation, besides those where steadiness, or fortitude 
under grief, or courage, of any kind, is required; to 
mistrust artificial stimuli, as the most dangerous, the 
most deceitful. because the most wreichedly deceiving 
of all auxiliaries! True it is, that a drop of spirits 
will make the hand more steady, but the difficulty of 
finding the exact proportion is overlooked ; and above 
all, even after having found it out so as to serve, that 
it cannot bea fixed proportion, since our frame is con- 
stantly affected by changes, to which the dose can 
never be said to be generally suitable, Abstinence 
and exposure will brace your limbs, and restore tone 
to your health; fermented liquors, and ardent spirits, 
especially, and still more if coupled with effeminate 
indulgence, will not fail to multiply instead of soothing 
your mental agonies, and will surely debilitate your 
frame. My advice, therefore, is that, on finding it 
difficult to shake off your unsteadiness, rather to leave 
off shooting for that day, than to go on blundering, to 
endanger others and yourself, besides acquiring habit- 
ual failings in your shooting, such as generally are the 
offsprings of want of success, and consequent mistrust, 
vexation, and increasing irritability; whereas, success 
encourages improvement and increases steadiness. If 
your steadiness is not very glaring, or, as far as the 
day is concerned, not hopeless, try this way—seck a 
clear brook, and if the water is very cold so much the 
better, strip up the sleeves of your shooting-jacket, and 
bathe your wrists for a moderate time with the cool 
water, wash your face also with it, and rinse your 
mouth repeatedly (although by degrees, lest it should 
give you the tooth ache, but which, after a few trials, 
it will tend to prevent,) with water as cold as you can 
bear it; a good practice any where and for any one. 
But so far from drinking water from springs or brooks, 
you should carefully avoid it, especially whilst warm; 
if very thirsty, the juice of a turnip is even eagerly 
sought afler by sportsmen of the first ranks, sometimes 
to provoke insults from the farmer, for they do not all 
of them provide for such occasions, as some northern 
farmers did; one of them, having sowed a head ridge 
for the public, put up a label with these words: “You 
are requested to steal out of this spot;” another by a 
notice, directed the public to finish one row before 
another was began. 

Your grandfather was so particular, that, to avoid 
reproach, he always left a stick in the hole from 








whence he had taken a turnip, after placing a small 


far, ina cleft which he made in the upper part of the 
stick. 

Having finished your ablutions, either sit down, or, | 
lounging about calinly, amuse yourself in any way, or | 
take a sandwich, or eat part of a fowl, or what else | 
you may have in store, if you feel hungry or faint, and ' 
take one glass (or at most two) 0."—— not spirits, for 
that will be “bedeviling” yourself, but sound Madeira 
or good pale Sherry, and if you have mixed a little of | 
the best Swiss extract of Absinthe with it, or in its ab- 
sence, some really good British bitters, so much the | 
better, for it will prove a tonic, and a stintulant to your | 
appetite; now calmly, and even confidently, try three | 
or four shots more; if you find yourself more steady, go 
on—if not, go home. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
SETS 


coin in paper, but exceeding the turnip’s value by | 
| 








FEneuisn Aarrarors.—* Do they not recol- 
lect that poor Henry Hunt, the respectable 
burner of rye and maker of blacking, infinitely a 
braver tr nd ofa better breed than O’Con- 
nell, was vreat creature, and had a trium- 
phal entry into London. He saw his folly, and 
repented—he found that he could do nothing, 
and he went out of the world unheeded and dis- 
regarded. Cobbett, ten thousand t s the man } 
that O'Connell ever was, or ever will be, as to | 
intellect, placed himself on a pinnacle under 
every disadvantage. Cobbett made a splendid 
income of his talents—not by begging. He did 
not preach the poverty of the people, and screw 
the pence out of the pockets of the poor ; by the 
display of talent he acquired a splendid fortune 
—kicked down again by speculations injurious 
only to himself. Ue was a political giant. He 
died at Barnes, of a cold in his head; and if a 
rushlight had gone out, it would have created 
just as. much sensation. 

“Colonel Despard, a gentleman of high charac- 
ter and courage, went one step beyond these pa- 
triots, and linked himself with the pee. and 
founded a society consisting of Lander the 
cobbler, Broughton the milkman, and God knows 
how many other unhappy wretches, for the pur- 
pose of murdering the king, and overturning the 
government. Despard, we say, was a gentleman; 
he had accomplices—we go further, and say we 
know those accomplices, and know that they 
still live—live, loyal, and unsuspected. He 
might have betrayed them, and saved himself— 
he chose the Roman alternative, and died. Who 
cared? In twenty-four hours after this map and 
his victims—for his they were at second-hand— 
were sledged, hanged, beheaded, and quartered, 
no human being cared for them or their fate, | 
and their names even now are forgotten. | 

“Later came Thistlewood, and his associates. 
Their scheme was of an infernal character— | 
nothing more than annihilating the cabinet min- 
isters at dinner at my Lord Harrowby’s—shoot- | 
ing the covey sitting—and what a disclosure of | 
feelings and principles was there then made. 
There was a hitch in the plot—one fellow could 
not be ready to bring up the artillery from a de- 
pot in Gray’s Inn Lane, because he had to car- | 
ry home a pair of shoesat seven o'clock ; another | 
man could not undertake to seduce a battalion of | 
the guards, because he had to go round with 
milk to his customers; and yet Thistlewood, an | 
extremely clever man, and a good orator, bad | 
the power to enchain these men, and lead them 
to an enterprise which was as nearly successful 
as possible. 

“What happened to this man? He wasapa- 
triot, and idolized by the ‘unwashed;’ and when | 
he was tried and convicted, the ‘unwashed’ said, | 
‘Hang Mr Thistlewood—never!!!’ and we | 
perfectly remember it being currently reported | 
that this would-be-deliverer of his country would 
never be executed, or if he were, it must be on | 
the top of Newgate, for that two hundred thou- 
sand men were ready to rescue him or die, if he 
were hung in the ordinary place of execution. 

* When the morning came, the illustrious pa- 
triot was hanged, exactly as every other murder- 
ous scoundrel had been hanged previously, upon | 
the new drop, in the middle of the Old Bailey. | 
His head was cut off, and held up as the head of 
a traitor, and the same process was performed 
upon all the rest of the party who had proposed | 
to drop in sans favon at Lord Harrowby’s dinner; 
and so perfectly indifferent was the mob to the | 
sight, that—it is positively true—towards the end 
of the protracted execution, the mob who came 
to weep, began to langh.”—John Bull. } 
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Tur Rost or SHaron.—Two hours beyond, | 
the road verges from the shore, and enters the | 
rich pasture-tand of the valley of Sharon, clothed | 
with fresh verdure as far as the eyes can reach. 
The white clover springs spontaneously, and 
among the variety of shrubs and flowers, were a 
few dwarf tulips. I observed nothing bearing 
the appearance of what we call a rose; and, un- 
less the * rose of Sharon,” is the cistus roscus of 
Linneus, which grows abundantly, | knew not 
what it may be. This tract of land, glorious as 
it is to the eye, is yet deficient in water in its 
central part: and, for this reason, appears not to 
be frequented even by the Arabs; | traversed it 
for hours without noticing a single tent. The 
grass and the flowers spring to waste their 
sweetness, and to fall unseen; and the storks, 
striding to and fro, are the i animals by which 
they are visited. ‘The soil is light, and the sur- 
face elastic; and the uneven foreground swells 
into bills to the east, which are backed by the 
mountains of Samaria beyond. | could not help 
thinking how many a Leicestershire gentleman 
would cast a covetous eye over this country; 
would mark it out with posts and rails, root up 
the cistus, and plant a little gorse.— Monroe's 
Summer Ramble in Syria. 

Beauty or tHe Empirne.—The apartment of 
Madame , filled with large fauteuils, beau- 
tiful porcelain, book-cases, statues, bronzes, &c. 
is a model of luxury and good taste. The lady 
herself, equally celebrated for her manners and 
her wit, and exercising at one time no inconside- 
rable influence, retains many of the charms and 
all the originality for which she was once distin- 
guished. Never was a person more quick, more 
vivacious, more powerful, more extraordinary in 
conversation. She jumps upon a subject, kicks 
it here, and kicks it there; thumps it about, 
without respect and in all directions; then she 
stops Crentalens: and before you can collect your- 
self for reply, seizes another subject and treats 
it in the same manner. Nothing can be com- 
pared to her eloquence, her fire, her manner of 








ONE OF THE LAST 


ve startled to Lear her speak of Bonaparte. Oh! 
e petit homme il etait charmant! dents con’me 
des peries, toutes petites, tontes petites—des 
mains mignosnes—il se parfumait—oh! il etar 
geatil, il etait gourmand—le peut homme! 
Porarors, planted at one foot deep, produce 
shoots at the end of the spring; at two feet, not 
tilf the middle of the summer ; at three feet, their 
roots were very short, and did not come to the 
surface; below three feet they never vegetated. 
Several were buried ina garden at three and a 
half feet, and after wo years were found without 


sea by a word. A stranger, however, might 
1 















lany germination, but with their original fresh- 


ness, iirmness, and proper taste. 
ll 


THOUGHT SUGGESTED BY THE NEW YEAR. 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 








The more we live, more brief appear 
Our life’s sneceeding stages: 

A day to childhood seems a year, 
And years like passing ages, 


The gladsome current of our youth, 
Ere passion yet disorders, 

Steal’s ling'ring, like a river smooth 
Along its grassy borders. 








But, as the care-worn cheek grows wan, 
And serrow’'s shafis fly thicker, 
Ye stars that measure life to man 
Why seem your courses quicker? 


When joys have lost their bloom and breath, 
And life itself is vapid. 

Why, as we reach the Falls of Death, 
Feel we its tide more rapid? 


It may be strange—yet who would change 
‘Time's course to slower speeding? 

When one by one our friends have gone, 
And lefi our bosoms bleeding. 


Heaven gives our years of fading strength 
Indemnifying fleetness; 

And those of youth, a seeming length 
Proportioned to their sweetness. 


er HEAD QUARTERS, 1% 
ATHENIAN BUILDINGS, FRANKLIN PLACE, 


The walls of this splendid News Establishment is adorn- 
i TWo views, each occupying a space of about forty 
fect, representing a Navat and Lanp engagement between 





DRAMATIC WORLD! 

No. 11 NORTH SIXTH STREET. PaitaDRLPntias 
Anp No. 90 DIVISION STREET, New Yorx. 
The subscribers respectfully inform the ladies and gen- 

tlemen connected with the histrionic profession, that the: 

have always on hand the largest assortment and best edi- 
tions of PLAYS in the United es. Arrangements 
have been made, both in this country and in Europe, which 
will insure the variety, and maint the stock al 
collected; to which extensive additions are constantly 
re ; stave 

ALL NEW PLAYS published in Engian 

received by each packet, and no effort een eee 

the part of the subscribers co render the establishment 

* THE DRAMATIC EMPORIUM OF THE WORLD.” 
Managers of the various Theatres can always secure @ 

supply of New and Popular Pieces, by addressing a line.— 

To Southern and Western Managers, the advantages are 

such as ‘tis hoped will meet with encouragement. 
Wholesale orders carefully and promptly attended to, 

TURNER & FISHER, 
Importers of all New Playa, 


ALBUMS. 

English and American Annuals. 
Names in Annuals, Presentation Titles to Albums, Ma 
es, Diplomas, Constitutions, &c. penned im 
ner by RICHARD L. DICKSON, at his 
Writing Rooms, No. 178 rth Third street 

Those desirous of acquiring a rapid, permanent, and 
rei business style of writing, are respectfully invited 

o call. 

Mr. D. will be pleased to give, at any time, to visiters, 
Practical [ustrations of his system of writing, believing 
that a penman’s skill im executing what he professes te 
teach, is the best guarantee he can give of rendering sa- 

Usfaction to his employers 

N. B.—Hours of tui 

























n, from 9 o'clock, A.M. until 1% 
at the Chesnut Street House, Sehuylkill; and from Lo'clock 
P. M. until 9, at the W ng Rooms, Third Street. 


perme intcate Seatetattetes aca 
NEW PLAYS, FANCY STATIONERY, &e. 
Por sale by C. NEAL, at the Cireulating Library an@ 
Dramatic Repository, 16 South Seventh street, the Un 
finished Geatleman, The Damb Belle. Golden Farmer, 
Chimney Piece, Dead Shot, One, Two, Three, Four, Five, 
by Advertisement, and a variety of new pieces. Also, # 
large assortment of Pancy Stationery, Fancy Colored Let- 
ter and Tissue tapers, Souvenir Note Paper of various co- 
lors, Bristol Boards, Drawing and Gold Papers, é&c. Child- 
ren’s Books, Comicalities. Engravings, &c. 
— 


VISITING CARDS 
Engraved and Printed at J. EDG AR'S Music Store; Ches- 
nut Street, above Tenth Street. 


P : NOTICE. 
.W. LEEDS having, on the Ist inst. taken JOHNS: 
DUTTON into Co-partnership, the business will in futare 
be conducted under the firm of J. W. LEEDS & CO., atthe 
S. W. Corner of Third and Chesnut streets, where will be 
kept a full assortment of cloths, cassimeres vestings, &c. 
Also, as a sepnrate branch, every variety of Youth’sand 
Children’s Clothing, ready made, which will be disposed of 
atunusual low pric jan 9—tf. 
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CHESNUT STREET OMNIBUS LINE. 
























the Chesnut Street 





the Torks aud Greeks—and-an extensive and exciting 
Hontine Sxeren, unequalled by any thing of the kind to 
be seen in the ci 

Besides upwards of Three Hundred Sportixe and Dra- 
Matic ENGRAvVINGs and Paintines, which are beautifully 
arranged around the Rooms, the Proprietors have procured 
at considerable expense a variety of Perspective TRaNs- 
PARENcies, Which are neatly enclosed, and kept constantly 








| ILLUMINATED, affording a most pleasing and singular illu- 


sion. Those now exhibiting are the High Street Market 
Hoxse—the Destruction of the Exchange, and adjoining 
buildings, at the late Fire at New York—and a Moonlight 
Seenc on the Rhine,in Germany. 





For Sale at the Bar, Single Copies of 
THE M¢ RN ACTING DRAMA, 
TUE GENTLEMAN'S VADE MECUM, 
THE SALMAGUNDIL, AND NEWS OF 7B DAY. 


AND BEST! 

Why is the incomparable representative of Amina, in 
Sonnambula, like an Israelite of old? Because she for- 
sook her Lord, and has made for herself an idol of Wood! 

The last number of that amusi®g and popular journal, 
—the SALMAGUNDAL, of the 19th instant,—besides a rich 
collection of humourous Comic Engravings, which have 
never been published before in this country, contain 
a graphic and full account of the GREAT BALL AT THE 
CHESNUT STREET THEATRE. 

Subscriptions received by ©. ALexayxper, Athenian 
Buildings, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. Single Copies 
for sale at Heap-Qvant 


GREAT NATURAL CURIOSITY. 
A WONDERFUL ANIMAL. 
THE 


TRIO CALF. 


Will be exhibited at the Masonic Hall, Chesnut street, a 
SALF with two heads, one ateach extremity, six lege, two 

at each end and two in the centre, where the bodies join; 
and three (ails. 

Every part of this wonderful animal is perfectly formed, 
and all its different and multiplied organs and limbs are 
as perfect as in an ordinary formed Calf. This most sin- 
gular freak of nature is evidently a malformation of three 
calves, as is clear from the excess of some of the members. 
Care has been taken to have the exhibition as delicate a 
itis interesting—and those who are curious in the works 
of nature. will do well to call and see the most curious of 
her productions. The exhibition will necessarily be short 
in this city, as arrangements have been made to exhibit 
this extraordinary curiosity in New York. 

Hours of Exhibition from 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. Admit. 
tance 25 cents—Children, with their parents or guardians, 
Lalf-price. 











BUSIRIS, 


One of the best sons of American 
Eclipse, will stand for mares the en- 
suing season, week about, at the 
stables of Mr. John Jacobs, Sign of 
the Fox Chase, ten miles from the 
Permanent Bridge, on the West 
» er Road, and at Mr. John El. 
liott's, Sign of the Lamb, Lancaster 
a Turnpike, one mile and a half from 
the Permanent Bridge. The season 
to commence the 4th of April, and terminate the Ist of 
August. First week, he will be at Mr. Jacobs's stable, to 
wt, Monday, the 4th April—next week, at Mr. Elliott's, 
Monday, the 11th April—and so alternately to the end of 
the season. The terms will be given in the handbills. All 
he requisites of a superior Stallion are united in Busiris, 
to wit—size, fine form and temper, action, blood, strength, 
constitutional stamina, speed and continuance. 
HUMPHREY HILL. 
a ee 
Will shortly close at 
DIORAMA—SANSOM STREET, 
BENJAMIN WEST'S GRAND PICTURE OF THE 
DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM, 
Painted on 2000 feet of canvas, and 
THE GREAT FIRE OF NEW YORK. 
Admittance to both Pictures 25 cents. 
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THE INDIAN DYE, 


For colouring gray, red, or light 
hair, a beautiful brown or black, in 
one application, without staining 
the skin, or injuring the texture of 
the hair. Gentlemen can color red 
or gray whiskers without much 
trouble. The colour is permanent 
and will not soil the finest linen — 
If the dye is applied at night, on 
going to bed. the change will be ef- 
fected by morning. 


‘ice 75 cents. 
. W. GLENN, 












For sate by 
No. 54 South Third street, opposite the Exchange. 
Where may also be bad the Indian Oil, and the genuine 








Arkansas Bears’ Oil, high!v purified; with a general a 











deciding a question in a phrase, or painting a 


sortment of Faucy Soaps, Perfumery, &c. 
mar 19—3m 








| The Subscribers te 


Omnibus Line, . and 
the public in general, 









Y | lows: Leave Walnut 
= Street Wharf, Schuyl- 
kill, every morning, Sundays excepted, at half-past 7 o'clock 
A. M. andcontinue every 15 minutes throughout the day, 
until 15 minutes before 6 o'clock, P.M. Returning, will 
leave the Philadelphia Exchange every morning, Sunda 
excepted, at 8 o'clock, A. M. and continue ovny minutes 
throughout the day, until 15 minutes past 6 o'clock, P. M. 
EVANS & CALDWELL, Proprietors. 


NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 

W. Marshall & Co. corner of Chesnut and Fifth street, 
have this day published Smith’s Geograph 

Geography on the productive system of Schools, Acade- 
mies; and Families, Roswell C. Smith, author of Intel 
lectual and Practical Grammar, Practical and Menta’ 
Arithmetic, The Productive Grammar, Introductary A) ith- 
metic, &c. 

This work, which has cost the author years of labour, is 
now completed, and has been pronounced by competent 
judges to be superior to any other Elementary Geographi - 
cal work extant 

It is illustpated by 85 fine wood engravings, printed on 
fine paper, and bound in a neat manner. 

Tt_is accompanied by an \tlas containing—1, A Map of 
the World—®, a Map of North America—3, a Map of the 
United States—4, a Map of the Eastern States—5, a Map 
of the Middle States—6, a Mapof the Southern States—7, 
a Map of the Western States—&, a Map of South America 
—9, a Map of Europe—10, a Map of Asia—11, a Mapof 
Africa—12, a (hart of the world. 

Friends of Education, School Directors and School 
Teachers, will be furnished with copies gratis for exam- 
nation. 


—— ee 
BARRETT’S GYMNASIUM, 
WALNUT STREET. 

The public are respectfully informed that several new" 
and important additions have been made to the above es 
tablishment, making it the most complete Gymnasium im 
the country. Parents and guardi are pectfully 
cited to call and view for themselves the perfect safety an@ 
easy progress to 1 The app 
for the junior class erected under Mr. Barrett’s own super- 
vision. 

Sparring Lessons, by Mr. Barrett. 

A Quoit Ground and Ball Alley are attached to this ee 
tablishment. 

. B. Sparring Gloves made to order, 
— eee 


LONDON FASHIONS. 
Cooper & Hanna, Tailors, No. 113 Chesnut street, have 
received their London Winter Fashions. Also, an invoice 
of Cl ths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which are — we 
any thing of the kind imported this season. A call from 
their f iends and patrons 1s respectfully solicited. 


—_——— 
PERSIAN SCENT BAGS. 
For perfuming linens, laces, drawers, wardrobes, 
effectually preventing the ravages of the moth, and 
“Yielding notin scent 
To the rich orange, or the woodbine wild, 
That love to hang on bough remote, 
Her wreaths of flowery perfume.” 

The Persian Compound being in @ neat satin bag, ive 
very acceptable nt to the ladies, Price 25 cents, or sis 
for one dollar ; for sale, wholesale or retail, by 

L. W. GLENN, 
































No. 84 South Third street, opposite the 


ao eerene ws ana 
REMARKS UPON SLAVERY. 
Occasioned by an attempt made to CIRCULATE Tae 
PROPER PUBLICATIONS in the Southern 
a Citizen of Georg price 12 1-2 cents. For sale at Ales- 
ander’s General Printing Office—Head Quarters, Athenia® 
Buildings, Franklin Place—at M*Makin’s News Rooma, 
213 North Third street, wear Callowhill—andf T. Desil~ 
ver, Jr. & Co. Booksellers, 247 Market street. . 


A VALUABLE AND CHEAP WORK! 

Just published, A Generar Hisvory or Quaprurena, 
embellished with three hundred and forty four BE nge 
chiefly copied from the original of T. Bewick, by a first 
rate American artist. Also, an Addenda, with some Na 
tive Animals not hitherto described. Price $1.--To be had 
at No.3 Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. 
——— 


BUTLER’S COMPOUND BALSAMIC MIXTURE 
Of the essential Oils of Cubebs and Copaivi, combined 
with the compound Syrup of Sarsaparilia, is a certain, 
safe, and effectual succedaneum for every other preparation 
of the above medicines. Price $1 nad bottle. 
Sold at 103 Cherry street, New, York, and at the Drug 
Store, 362 Market street, Phila H 











Tw? All kinds of JOB and OR 
éxecuted neatly and expediti A 
the General Prin Office, Athenian Buildings, 








Piace, Subseriptions received for the Vade Meenm. 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, 


SPORTING AND DRATMAIC COMPANION. 





ALPHABETICAL LIST 


OF AMERICAN 


WINNING 


TROTTING HORSES FOR 1835. 







































WHED OR EFTAROY BYLPOR. #1 | HAR. OF sap. DIST TIME. 





BEATING THE UNDER-NAMED HORSES. 
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saddle 2 [5 24—5.17 Lady w estington, Daniel D, hempanenea 9 The best time ever made On thie couree.... sscceseceeee te -'Hunting Park, Philadel, hia!October 27 
Awful | saddle } | )246 Rail Roa ° sad merely savew his distance the first Leat dd was then drawAh..........000+00 fl ramen. Ag Long Istand  Abieg 5 _ 
|Harnese ; 3 — "third, Master. Burke. . dae i ck Bird the favourite, 3 to 2—he was a green horse, bred in Maine..............-.. |Centreville, Long Island JuneS 
\ Harness | 50 Time weeweae Black Joke ec mpl ted his mateh in a bad shower, nothing distressed cesecee Providence, Rhode Island ed 31 
| Harness 3 jr co on fidence. nate. eeeres Rolla draws, after Ist heat— Confidence was oat 32; Screwdriver 2 3. wees sores (Centreville, Long Istand April 28 
jSaddle 2 > : eT eeeces Won with something in hand... ... soees (Centreville, Long Island | April 29 
\Harness | 3 \5 24—8.2 Re Na, r alvin Mison. : WColumbu wen the Ist heat easily, but the 2d, Rolia kept hum at work throughout. see entreville, Long Island Be sremhas 31 
saddle } 3 |Ke ila, Modesty. sty, being out of conditi pb, did not start....... oo Contre ville, Long Isiand |May 
Saddle i |e: | Aguinst Time... .. ) slap-up style, Colum bus g vo sosteeeeeeees (Centreville, Long Island \May s 
Tompkins Suddle | Modesty. Fire King, Andrew Jackson severe race, the four frequently makin y abreast- ave ss |Centreville ig Island [September 99 
T Saddle Locomotive, Crazy This course being short of an , the time is unaformly ShOrl. «6.66. cere cree om Park, New York |October 12 
jJerry ° Winner the favourite, 2 to 1; won without a atragye: seese | » Long Island October 9 
Harness Calumbus, Cc nfide Ce Confidence drawn after first heat ee ees Hunting Park, Philadelphia October 98 
Harness 2 (Columbus COS e- SHSMAMERECSEO BObsx@0: eveedees Columbus lost bis breeching the aot mile ‘and was stopped: tenes Centreville, Long Island November 25 
i] arhess 1 A P __ {Confidence paid forfeit. . ° rece coer eereveres The match was $1000 against S2000—forfe it $500. Hunting Park, Philadelphia December 17 
. 1 1 2.36-2 33-2.35-2 57 )Crazy ie, Snowball oo ceee eer ees Angeline and Nimrod were path but 4 hotstart Harlaem Park, New York august 20 
Pullen 2 L wow head, Black i Mary Forest, Goldfinger. one . Fanny Pullen pronounced distanced for eg she rt weight | ‘to the scales jCentreville, Long Istand September 9g 
Pulien 1 e, Fire Kir . Won in five heats— first two y Fire a ning- teeeee \Harlaem Park, New York (October 14 
anny Pullen 2 is, Calvin Ede n, Lady w arcington.. : Fawny faveurite, 20 to 12 eaeee noceuenws it Yentreville. Long Island | November 96 
King 1 . soreeee cocceeeee TPire King's first match. seces Centreville, Long Island ) August 3 
1 | tive L ady w acrington.. eee eee ° seeeeeees [Gipsy lost the son heat fron m 1 her rider's losing a ‘stirrup. teeeeee Centreville, Long Island November 6 
2) }Swits Logieal . . ; ICentreville, Long Istand May lv 
1 -_ BIG. from the ingame: Fromtier.. i an Baj tiste wasa’ «singed cat.’ St_Foy Road, Lower Canada, August 24 
2 5.22 Qipsy fell Ist heat—Modesty drawn. **|Harlaem Park, New York December 7 
2 / F . OD Well contested . Ceutreville, Long Island May 12 
| : “7% iw — hes gg iD + 33 . - |Whelan drawn after Ist heat. tee tree er teens treree Centreville, Long | land 28 
-2 j anny ullen, Danie ompkins . seocess-*- | Panny and Tompkins distanced, for diemou me before ‘weighing ec teeceee t wg Pa h elp' Octo 
1) 245-—-2.46—2.44—2.43 Jaok of Spades, Pale Face, Jack Scott, C ‘ock Ro Water Witelicock Robin and Water Wateh distanced Is tase bs ae —— Lian a “or 31 
2 y Pullen, Black Bard, Mary Forest, — . thoes la whead declared winner—see -—- shed (Fanny Pulle n Centrevill le, Oct. 29...... . Centreville, Long Istand October 29 
i@2 —$ 19—5.21 |Fanny Puleen Andrew Jackson. oe Jackson the favourite at starting. . . : teeters ICentreville, Long Island Se ptember 30 
1 |2.37—2.c8—2.40 Crazy Jane, Nimrod Juftier Nimrod and Jaffier distanced. te eee ee Centreville, Long Isiand Apni @ 
rt | 2 jC lumbus, Crazy Jane J Conklin jockeyed Modesty in tip top style oocas . /Harlaem Park, New York May 26 
{Saxe le 2 me astern Pony— paid forfeit. The mateh made against any other thas Edwin Forres q and ‘taken n by Mc desty. . Centreville, Long Island June & 
jsaddle 1 }? SA-251-2.53-2.52-2.5; | Apology, Crazy Jane { aflacr aor . Hunting Park, Philadelphia’ December I? 
Harness |; af | Pive ake rs not named roffon the ice—the winner is Vankee bred Or severevereesseeses. eeeeee Montresl, Lower Canada March 9 
jitarnese | 1 |247~248 [Mr Dusais's eh. b : he ice—Dumais’s horse threw a hind shoe. ...... IMontreal, Lower Canada |Mareh 11 
Sade | 1 /234—2.33—2 31—0.00 | Prospect, Indian «++ Indian dis avced the Ist heat Hariaems Park, New York |Octabe 13 
1 | 246— 2.48— )Milk Maid, Sally Adame. The Ist a dead heat between Paul Jones and Sally Adams. | Harlae m Park New York versed 12 
1 [oet-8 \Piying Kate, nga Richard ie The Cup was given by Mr Bekty, of the patos" The patre ‘Troy Road. New York November @y 
a a Fs eppe ahaa the a alipt iEa ilih Both green horses. t teehee See rereres : Harlaem Park, New York October 13 
— - en ane - ferazy Jane out of condition er eeeee seees>- IHarlaem Park. New York |May 25 
lead — 2 |5.38—5.41-—29 Riche 8 lis ae aie ie ++ [Neck and neck contest. -. -. “ Harlaem Park, New York ‘June 5 
| 2 | 3 ichare - [Riebard Third won Ist heat. . Centreville, Long Island August 3 
|Saddle ; a} Sally Duffy, Richard Il i sbert and Sally, green horses. . ‘Harlem Park. New York Mey 25 
ol jHarness | 3 |8 132-805-807 |Columbus. ..... ‘columbus the favourite 10 to 6, and little done at that Mastece Park, Now YVeck. |Bey 98 
Robert Murphy jBare back {| 1 \2.40 +t eee eee e “ Bob Murphy” is an Albany horse d the crack nag at home . | Harlac m Park, New York J: ne? 9 
Tit Hammer ‘saddle { 4], \Pegsy Nicholson, V eto. . senees - }Veto war drawn the 2d. and Peggy distanced the last heat . \Pittsburgh. Pennsvivania ‘September 3 
Top Sawyer |Saddle 1 |2.31 — .. | Brock, Indian, Cracker Poy, Prospect. -+- [Win ner distanced the Field let heat. Sjiaventdedicdenss ‘ ICentreviite. Lear teland Ocebe 
Trenton fsaddie 1 | 3.00—3.07—3.07 |Hannah Miller Bally Fish.. > | he sand was fetlock deep... - “ “a be : N at oe oe ta 
Van Buren Sarde | 1 Uncle Saw, Defiance, Ram Cat. De fiance distanced for foul riding. te astanes York, nour York May 36 . 
Yankee Sal Saddle 154} 40.43 — aT _ ae . pt ca ee “ eee erceee Course heavy—fetlock deep. Y ankee Salis is ‘fro om Bangor, Maine oeeemecce ov0ee esteideues Rhode Istaud March 28 
_— jilarness | & [7-60—7.10—7.07—7.11 ae { Geldings, ota {. ac Double teams in wagone—course covered with snow and ice. teens sees" \Harlaem Park, New York (December 7 
addle 2 |6.04—6.10—6.11 Six horses, not named. This was the Anoual Club Meeting—ridden by « wners and members... ..... aaa » 2 
——— Pinrness } 3\° 45—9 39-9 44 Three teams .- Double teame—ow ned and drove by private gentlemen. : : seers “ = a is Vork Eroeuner 
——— Harness | 1 {253-2.59 {Seven others, not named. eeree Trotted on the ice of the river St Lawrence eee donee ig coves I Montreal. Lower Canada eineaay® 
Harness | 2 5.58— 5.28 | Two others, not named Cee ercrences On the ice—purse presented by the Canadian Fain mere. ereseecces °° ** |Montreal, Lower Canado Fe bruary 9 
as {Harness | . ee Saae AUOES, BOL BRIBID.+ «+ sons--n00-ne Driven by the owners— gent nof Moutre |Montre al, Lower Canada February 10 
qu2a | Harness | 1 }2 45-244 \Mr Dansereau’s Pacer A neck-and-neck race from “the go” to “tbe finish.”. . \Montreal Lower Canada | Mareh #4 
nl Saddle | 15 j 55m. A Racker . Belonged to a well-known stable of good “uns in Prowidemee.... 6.5006. cee c eee See konk, Massachusetts April 22 
pce ad § 5O [3h. 40m A Gray Roadster... Particulars net given, asthe match wae private.. teens jHanting Park, Philadelpma May 
qoonecuate Saddle 1 Mr. Branton's no ited Sorrel | Horee. The purse was taken in 4 heats, in style. . oo seseeee | Pittsburgh Pennsylvania September [2 
—- Harness 90 1 15h. Against Time—16 hours. . The pony won With ease—be is a performer, and no mistake cevocsseoerees Columban, Ohio [October 20 
a = 





From Bell's Life in London, February 7 

Pepestaiaxism—On Monday last a foot race, for 
£10, distance 100 yards, took piace on Nottingham 

race-course, between John B L of N 
and Join Revill, of Lenton. Brooksbank having won 
several matches, his friends were very nutty upen | 
hum, and backed hun at odds. The parties ran abreas' | 
the whole way, and the reteree decided it to be | 
a dead heat. After a shust interval they came again } 
| 
| 





to the acenich amuisi the greaiest excitement imagina 

ble im the friends of both. A fai start wok place 

and « severe race ensued, each heepwy alongside the 

ether until within the last twelve yards, when Revill 
ge little a head, and won cleverly by mot more than 
a yard ; the dwianee being run in eloven seconds. A 
good deal of money changed hands. Brooksbank is 
again mawhed i run anviker Levion cove neat week | 
epor Our eurse. 

Cocxina—The Annual Cocking Match between 
the Gentlemen of Devon, (Pearse, feeder.) am! the 
Gentlemen of Cornwall, (Shelton, feeder,) for 200 so- 
vereigns the main, and £5 a battle, came off oa Sa- | 


wrday week, m the presence of upwaria of 200 spec. 
tatora, et the Riding Arena, Plymouth ; the result was 
as follows :—First niags, Skelon, 4 masuns—Penrse, | 
3 wavs. Second innings, Skelion, | main-—Peasse, 7 | 
mains. This is the tenth successive match Pearse has 
defeste! Skelion, and as Skelion bas declined any fur- | 
ther contest, Pearse will fight three days fight, agamet | 

man in England for 200 sovereigns the main, end 

0 a battle. 


Canape Sacacive.—A genileman of Seffulk being 
onan excursion with bw iriead, and having a New- 
feundiand dag of the party, he svon became the an 
ject of conversation; when the master, after @ warm 
euloguum upon hus perfections, assured tes companion 
that be would, upen receiving the omler, miure ai 
feteh any article he should heave belund, trom any 
distance. To confirm this amertion a marked shrtiog 
was put under a large square stove by Ue sude of the 
rand, beme fimet shown to the dog. Tho gentleman 
then rode for three miles, when his dog reeerved hw 
signal from the master to return for the shilling he had 
seen put under the stone. The dog turned back, the 
gentleman rede on eud reached home, but to Uieir sur 
yriae afel disappowsment, the huherto ta:titul messeu- 
ger @d not rewern during the day. I afterwards ap 
peared that he had gone to the place where the shi! 
ling was deposited, but the stone being too large for hi- 
strength t remove, he bad stayed howling at the place 
ull twe horsemen nding by, and attracted by his seer 
ing distress, stopped to luok at him, when one of 
them alighting, removed the stone, aud seeing the s!i\! 
ling put it into hw pocket, not at the time conceiving 
it to be the objeet of thedog’s search. The dog follow 
ed their horses for twenty miles, remained undis 
turbed in the room where they supped, followed ihe 
chambermaid into the bed-chamber, and secreted hiim- 
self under one of the beds. The possessor of the shil 
ling hang his breeches on a nail by the bedside; but 
when the travellers were buth asleep the dog took 
them im his mouth, and leaping ont of the window, 





the sportsmen to look out for the game, and to pursue 


| any form of Words on paper. 





chase, or rather the languoce used to hounds, is com- 
prised under the general denomination of Aalloo ; yet 
the word itself—that is, halloo—is made use of in 
searcely any other instance than when a hare starts 
before greyhounds: on this oceasien, a ery of halloo! 
halloo ! is raised by the sporisinen, in order to induce | 


it. As to the languoge ot huntsmen 
though, as before observed, it 1s com 
the general term Aalloo, yet it is 1 
variety of sounds, all of which are o! 
stood by the hounds. It seldom happens, indeed, that 
two huntsmen have precisely the same tone ; which, 
owever, is of no consequence, so long as the 
meaning is understood, or correetly inte rpreted by the 
hounds. It ws frequently difficult, m the general halleo 
1 huntsmen, to dwceverany defuse word; but the 
| corruption of a well-defined expression may be mostly 
heard: Foie is the word—or ha!tvo—from which many 
| of the corruptions may be traced. Here, boy! is also 
| tortured unto @ variety of forms ; and, indeed, so many 
of these ill-defined expressions present themselves, 


to lheie hours, 





hended under 
ved out imtoa 
course urmler- 









that it is not possible to image them to the mind, by 
At the same ume, it 
may be jusily remarked, that some of the terms—hal- 
Oon—seem to admit of no deviation,as Tallyho and 
Whoo whoop, the former of which seems to have been 
derived from the French au tails, to cover, though it 
is used ina sense somewhat different by English sports - 
men. Tallyhois a term for a fox breaking cover, or 
going away, and indeed uttered every time he is 
viewed. Wheoowhoop is ured at the death halloo. 
Wihoowhoop is most likely derived from the same 
language as Tallyho; and ut is highly probable, that 
nearly, uf not ali, our terms of the chase spring from 
the same source, and were orginally introduced by 
the Normans.— The » Sporten man. 


Fox Husrixo in Austeauia—The following ac- 
eount of the Sidney Hunt dinner is taken from the 
Australia, (a Sidney newspaper) of the 10th of July: 
—On Monday last, a meeting of the members of the 
Sidney Hunt was beld at the Royal Hotel, on which 
occasion an excellent dinner was provided by Mr. 
Berner, and at a very reasonable price. The gentle- 
men of the Hunt, including Sir J. Jamison, Mr. Thom- 
son, Major England, &c. &c.. sat down at seven, with 
Colonel Snodgrass in the Chair, supported by Captam 
Hunter. Afier the cloth was removed, and the King’s 
health had been drunk, the Chairman rose, and, with 
considerable solemnity, proposed the health of the Aus- 
tralian fox, which iv by the eanailie iguorantly deno- 
minated the native dog. The worthy Chairman here- 
upon took occasion to dive deep into the scieuce of 
govlogy, and, by a course of irrefrogable argument, in- 
contesiably proved that the animal which, by the nat: ves, 
was designated by the cognomen of “ warng le,” was 
much more akin to a fox than toa dog; he, therefore, 
proposed, that every person present should fill an un 
demable briwwmer, in whieh to chrsten the future tox 
of Australia, that any member, 





whe, after the ensuing 





morning, should presume to speak of the above am 


mal by any other than the name just given lum, should 





whieh wag left open on account of the suliry heat, 
teached the house of hie masier at 4u'clock im the 
morning with the prize he had made free with ; in the 
pocket of which were found a watch and money, 
that were returned on being adveriiwed, when the 
whole mystery was mutually unravelled, to the adm 
rauos of all the parties. 





Nrwnop's ‘Doo Lawavacr.—Under the sab-head 


Langage,” Mr. Apperley introduces “ hulloa, 
hollows 5° why did he net give us the interpretation of 


be guilty of the contempt of the laws and regulations 
of this club, and liable to be muleted in a sum not ex- 
ceeding half-a-crown. The toast was then drunk with 
all due honours, one of the members of the Club de 
cluring that he would (auch was the respect he enter- 
tained for the whole genus) as soon take his hat off to 
a fox as to his Majesty, King Wm.the 4th. After the 
health of Sir J. Jamison, Major England, and Captain 
Hunter, had been drunk, the latter having been re- 
ceived with peculiar enthusiasm as the father of the 
Australian fox hunting, the Chairman again rose, and 





these harsh sounding words, umknown, beyond ali 


question, lathe language of a there are no 
sach terms in the hu bul but it con- 





taine various halloos. ‘The Knglish balloo is derived 
from a similar term used by French an wall." 


said, that he had to propose a toast, which he was 
sure would be received with applause by every body 
round the table—viz,* The health of the hounds,” or, 
in other words, “ Success to the kennel.” Here an 





hanting—* au Loup,” ¢ w wolf!) the sound of which, 
as every swe acquainied with the French language 
will instantly recognise, is precisely sunilar. Lt wail | 
he mecomary here to remark, thet the language of the 


able member interposed, and said, he wished 
j to give @ toast, which, in his opinion, ought to be 
drank even before the hounds. “What! before the 
hounds!” exclaimed the President with 




















nothing else but the fox”—a reply which al once ter- 
minated the discussion witha laugh, and the Chair- 
man’s toast was drunk with all due honours. 





A Wor Hunt in Speain—The members of the 
diplomatic corps of Maded had, on Tuesday, the fitth, 
an opportunity of enjoying the rare sports of a moun- 
tain wolf bunt. A party consisting of Mr. Villiers, 
the British Minister, the Count Lailang, and M. Del 
Borgo, Charge d' Affaires from Belgrum and Denmark, 
the Marquis of Bassano, and M Alphonse le Ray ne- 
val, Secretaries to the French Embassy, Mr. South- 
ern, Secretary to the British Legation, and several 
other distinguhed persons, went to the ridges near 
the sources of the Mazanares, five leagues distant. 
The inbabitants of seven villages, glad of an opyor- 
tunity, of which they had during years been debar 
red, to atlack those quadruped enemies, assembled in 
great numbers at break of day, and with the highest 
glee commenced a dative. Hundreds of various wild 
animals were soon driven into the defiles, where the 
sportsmen awaited them; the slaughter of those four- 
footed faeciosos was tremendous; nine of the largest | 
wolves were killed; the long repeated shouts, the 
echoes from the ravines, the rugged Sierra scenery, 
the rejoicings of fifteen hundred persons, the moun- 
tain air that awakens man nto a new existence, would 
afford a source of long description. . After the fatigue, 
the party sat down on a green hillock, on a sunny 
winter's day, to a collation, where mirth ond laughter 
and eager recital of feats went round; a long caval- 
eade then proceeded to Carmenar Virjo, in the 
neighbourhood of which village the most terrible bulls 
for the fights in Madrid are reared ; each man bore a 
trophy of the sports of the day, which then closed, 
leaving the moun at the full w guide the horsemen 
back to Madrid. 





Remarxaste Trout —Old Izauk Walton's pastime 
having succeeded to most other field sports, it may not 


be unseasonable now to give the following instance of 


the size to which trout may attain, and which may be 
interesting at once to the naturaliet and sportsman.— 
Lake trout are known to reach an enormous size, and 
these in our Welsh rivers to grow above a pound 
yearly ; but I ha listened rather incredulously, to an 
eccount of one of fourteen pounds, caught some time 
age in the Thames, until I laiely became acquainted 
with this fact. A well-known artist and worthy bro 
ther of the angle, who has a lovely villa at Claverion, 
vear Bath, several years agu placed two small trou (one 
of each sex) in o seperate part of a stream running 
through bis grounds ; after attainsug to three pounds 
weight, the femule grew about two pounds and a 
quarter yearly. At the end of nine years, she bad 
reached the great weight of fourteen pounds and three 
ers, then giving hopes of exceeding twenty 
pounds at least; but alas! “all that’s bright must fade!” 
the midnight aviempts of some biped shark to poach 
thes jewel of fine water injured her so mach that she 
war killed (as Paddy would say) to save her life.— 
Both male and female at this period were above thirty- 
six inches in lengih; but although faring equally 
sumptuously upon gudgeons, the poor gentleman only 
arrived at seven pounds weight. 





que 


"These trout were 
very fame, coming to be fed morning and evening 

were frequently taken out to be weighed; would seize 
a rat thrown into the water; and the female well 
deserved O'Connel 's description of Cobbeu—she was 
certainly altogether “asplendid avimal.” The above 
feet, well known at Bath, is perhaps, after all, more 
curious than useful, as I much doubt any trout being 
as good afler two pounds weiglt os belore, however 
much it is true that the genuine and disinterested 
sportsman may like grander couquest—Old London 
Sporting Magazine. 


New Onceans, Marcu Stu —The races went off 
yesterday in grand style. In @ two miles heat and 
repeat, the Lady Wright (2 years old) of Mr. John F. 
Miller, beat both times the stud coli Sidney Burbridge 








“Yes, even before the hounds!” “Then « can be 


of Mr. Hutet time of running—Iet beat, 4 mi- 
nutes—2d heat, 3 minutes 59 seconds. 


SWEE PST. AKE 
To be run on ‘the EaGie Course, TRENTON, at First 
Spring Meeting, April 19, 1836. 
First Srake.—For three year old colts and fillies! 
mile heats ; $200 subscription, $50 forfeit ; $200 added 
by the Club—closed Jannary 1, with 12 subs. 
J. H Van Mater names bl.¢ by Valentine, out of Honesty 
) Samuel Laird—Moll , c.f. by Henry, out of Modesty 

6. B. Seaman—Dusty Foot, c. by Barefoot, dam by Sir So 

lomeon 

P. Wallis—Molineza, f by Medley, out of Algerina. 

H Wilkes by Henry, out Saluda 
J.C. Stevens -lanti.c f. by Henry, out of Janette 
Daniel an “tt—Jane, f by Mark Richards, dam by Expe 


ithen 
David T. ane team Montgomery, f, by Eclipse, dam by 
J. Holmes wae Mater— 
dam by Oscar 
H. A. Covenhoven—br c by Henry. out of Meg Dodds 
H. A. Covenhoven—b c. by Memnon, out of Zarma 
Jacob Vandike—g. f by Medley, out of Koselinda. 

Seconp Srake— lo be run the same day ; free for 
3 year vld colis aud fillies; two miles out; $50 sub- 
scription, p. p. and $1.0 added by the Club; to close 
and name Ist April—four or more to make a race. 

SWEEPSTAKES 
To be run at the Second Meeting on the Eacie 
| Covrse—June 7th, 1836. 

First Davy —T wo mile heats ; $300 subscription, h 
£, $300 added by Club; four or more w make a race ; 
to name and close Ist April. 

Last Day.—A Post Stake, four mile heats; $500 
subscription, h. f, and $1000 added by the Club ; four 
or more to make a race—wo close |st April. 

There having been a very general expression by 
Turfimen, of thew preference for the short distances, as 
adopted at New York, and at the South, the proprie- 
tor, in accordance with their wishes, will hereafier be 
governed by the same upon the Kagle Course. The 
weights, being the same as on Long Island, will re- 
ima rp 80. O. BAILEY. 

Trenton, dame 6, 1836. 











c.¢. by Mommouth Eclipse, 








UNION Cc OU RSE—L ONG 
SPRING MEETING 
On Monday, 25:h of April, 1836, a sweepstakes, 
mile heats, entrance $5000, half forfeit; three subscri- 
bers. 
1 John C. Stevens sea th ¢. Dosoris, by Henry, out of 
Gehah's dam, 3 yra otd 
Wa. Coleman names the full brother to Charlies Kem 
bie, 3 yrs old 
3k ——— names ch. ¢. by Henry. out of Medoc'sdam, 
Syren 
On Tuesday, 3d of May, the firet day of the First 
Spring Meeting, 1536—a match, four mile heats, $5000 
aside, half forien:, beeween Mr. John Heth, of Virge 
nia, and Mr. R. Tillotson, of New York. 
1 Joho Heth names Margaret Armistead a called 
becea Coleman, by Apparition, 49 Ad. 
2 B. Tillotson names ch. ce Admural, by Barefoot, 4 yre. 
Same Day—A «sweepstakes for three-year-olds, mile 
heats, entrance SI000, forfeit $250 
1 Robert Tillotson ome 


ISLAND 












etx subscribers 
tuee of Medoc, dam by Heary 









2K. PF. Stockton . his imported b. ¢. by Chateau 
Margaux 

3 RB. L. Stevens English Gilly, by Muley, dam Ca 
re 

4 R. L. Stevens produce of Lalla Rookh, by 
wury 

5 J.C. Bievens . produce of Janette, by Henry 

6 W Livingston produce of Golah’s dam, by 
Henry 


On Wednesday, 4th of May—a sweepstakes for 
three-year-olds, mile heats, entrance $300, half forfen 
—ten subseribers 

1 J. WH. Wilkes 





anes b. «. by Henry, dam Ariel 
¢. by Barefoot,dam Maid of the 


3 R. P. Stockton 
Medley 
4 Charlestireen “ 


produce of Charlotte Pace, by 
Manhattan, by Henry, dam Filbo 
mare 
5 William Wynn ch. f by Charles, dam by Sir Hal. 
e produce of Romp, by Henry 
. full brother to Alice Grey 
P ch. ¢. by Medley, dam Cresida, by 





95.Cc Craig 

0 J. Van Dyke sal 
On Thursday, 5th of May—A sweepstakes for three- 

year-olds, mile heals, entrance $300, forfeit $100; nine 

ent bere 


produce of Arietta, by Medicy 
er. f by Mediey, dam Rosalinda 











1 KR. Tillotson names filly, by Henry, out of Polly Jones, 

21.8. Snedecor * gr. f by Henry. out of Thorne's 
Ec'ipse mare 

3G T. Wilson f. by Henry, out of Die Vernon 

4 f by Barefoot, out of Eleanor. 

5 sc. by Henry, out of Lady Jack 


Wm Jones 
J C. Stevens 


son 
A.L. Botts ch. f by Charles, out of Purity. 
B. Seaman . c by Barefoot, out of Agnes. 


cand 


R. L. Stevens Envoy, by Memnon, out of Zarma. 
do c by Heury, out of Lalla Rookh. 
For the Second Spring Meeting, 1836, a match has 
been made BETWEEN THE NORTH AND SOUTH 
—tour mile heats, for $5000 aside, half fortet. The 
South to name at the starting post, any horse owned 
and belonging (on the 4th October, 1835) South of the 
Potomac. ‘Ihe North, in ike manner, to name one 
North of Maryland. ALEX. L. BOTTS, 
Secretary N. Y Jockey Club 
A sweepstakes, nile heats, entrance $300, forfeit 
$100; also, one of mile heats, entrance $200, forfeit 
$50, are now open for the Second Spring Meeung, 
1536—to close on Monday, May 2d. Also, the like 
amounts for two mile heats, to run First Fall Meeting 
1536—to close at the same ume ALB 








CHOICE PERIODICALS 


The GENTLEMAN'S VADE MECU™., or Sporting end 
Dramatic Companion, furnishing the whole or part of a po- 
pular Novelevery number, by approved authors; and, alee, 
correct particulars of all transactions of note in the Broa 
tina Woarcto, besides a varie f oth tters, and a ge 
neral Ertrome or News—is published every Saturday, at 
THREE DOLLARS per annum, payable in advance iw 
printed on beautiful white paper, and new type, and oceu- 
(MCS RIGHT QUARTO PAGES OF 1HE LARGEST CLass, with fo- 
hos, expressiy adapted for binding. This Journal ss rege- 
larly embellished with a number of arirRorRiaTE 
GRAVINGS, including PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED WINNIRG 
Horses, &c. By forwarding a Prve Dotan Nore, twe 
copies of the paper will be sent t) any direction ordered, 
for one year 


AL! XANDER'S MODERN ACTING DRAMA—con- 
taining a collection of Prave, &c. by the best dramatie 
authors—is a monthly publication, each number eomprie- 
Mg FORTY FIG’ LARGE CTAVO Pages, stitched and cover- 
ed, and published at 1uREe DOLLARS per annum, payable 
anee Every Puay om Farce t sccomramigp BY 
RAVING, ex cuted b alented artist of thie city, 





















ilustr+Ung @ prominent se the Drama. This work, 
atthe end of the year, will form a volume of five hundred 
and seventy six pages, and will be furnished with a Table 


of Contents, anc a superior Tithe Page, engraved on steel, 
em bracing the PoR TRAITS OF \EVES DIsTINGLISH ED ACTORS 
smo ActRESSE®, Who are now, or have been, attached 
the American Stage. Vy forwarding @ Five Dorian Note, 
two copies of this work will be sent to any direction or- 
dered, for one year 


Tre SALMAGUNDL on News 
Satirical, Humouwroas, and Ent rng Journal of Choice 
Scraps and Engravings—i printed on large imperial paper, 
of a very superior quality, al TWO boLLaR«~ per annum 
payable in advance Every number wall contain, at least, 
TWENTY COMIC EMPELLISHMENTS calculated to amuse, and 
exemplify the march of intellect and public taste, whieh at 
the end of the year willform A RARE AND VALUABLE 
COLLECTION OF OVER FIVE HUNDRED! Ae its 
litle implies, ths Journal, in addition to its humourous 
contents. will also furnish its patrons with the prominent 
news ot the day. [LF Clubs of three will be supplied with 
the paper for one year, by forwarding « five dollar note, 
postage paid Clibs of seven will be supplied for the same 
term, by forwarding a ten dollar note 


THE 






r Tue Dav—a Comicald 











NOVELIST’S MAGAZINE —The publisher has 
a few c of this popular work left, and will dispose ef 
complete sete, bound of unbound, for rive pottars Iti 
well known that thie publication, at thé period of ite com- 
mencement, promised the most extensive and profitablg 
circulation among the lovers of polite literature—it wee 
* wspended from adverse circuy stances, unconnected with 
its Own prosperity, and at the time caused an expression 
of regret by ail its numer patrons." A more interesting 
and valuable collection of novel as probably no where te 
be found, than is comprised in these volumes, embraci 
one thousand seven hundred and twenty-three pages, 
royal quarto size 











The above Works, viz. The Gentleman's Vade Meoum, 
the Modern Acting Drama, the Salmagundi, and the No 
velist es Macazane— may be had (sep ely or together) by 
addressing the Publisher, postage paid, aud enclosing the 
different amounts cf subscription. The whole of them 

wil’ be furnished for ven pottars in advance. Whenever 
either or all of th m are ordered, the utmost care will be 
used to have them promptly and safely transported by 
mail to their places of destination. [FSmadl notes 

different State banks taken at par “Address, CHARL 
ALEXANDER, No 4, Atoesia® Betiores, Prank 
, Philade!phia. 
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